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Thoughts on Labor Day 
—An Editorial 


See Page 8 
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second-class matter 
| Office at New York, K. ., under the 


May 6, 1943 at 
Act 


Seize 4 More Italy Po 


Labor Keeps Tie 
With Its Soldiers 


By Dorothy Loeb 
Alfred Schmid, a marine private, manned a machine 
His buddy was killed beside him but 
Schmidt stuck to his post and killed 200 of the enemy, stop- 


gun at Guadalcanal. 


ping a Japanese advance. 


Private David H. Jones, fighting at Bizerte, was wound- 


* 


Mayor to See 
OPA on Rents 


Mayor La Guardia will confer on 
the city’s rent crisis tomorrow with 
OPA Administrator Sylvian Joseph, 
to work out recommendations to 
take to Washington, he announced 
yesterday in his weekly broadcast 
over Station WNYC. 

He urged citizens whose rent has 
been raised or whose leases have 
been terminated to inform him at 
once. 

Pointing out tiut rents are still 
on the rise, ne said, “I am very much 
alarmed at the number of people 
who haye received notices to move, 
and by the information I get from 


moving... .T 
that we will have wholesale moving 
on Oct. 1.“ 

The Mayor alse appealed to both 
housewives and retail dealers to in- 
form him of the of 
Markets of all violations of food 
price ceilings. 

“We are continuing,” he said, “in 
the prosecution of violators of ceil- 
ing prices, and the numbers keep 
piling up. We're up to 3,573 now, ana 
I want to ask the retailers to co- 
operate with us. We do not want to 
summon you to court. Give us the 
information, help us to prosecutc 
those who are overcharging you.” 

Referring to the threat of the 
Butter and Egg Merchants Associa- 
tion to go on “strike” on Sept. 13th 
against OPA ceiling prices on eggs, 
the Mayor remarked dryly: 

“Well, here is a good one.. . All 
I've got to say to the butter and 
egg merchants is that they make it 
even. As I have already stated, if 
the price of eggs continues much 
higher, I will ask the people to 
enter the blank— b-l-a-n-k—mar- 
ket, and we won't buy eggs.” 

At the request of Mrs, Anna 
Rosenberg, Regional Director of the 
War Manpower Commission, the 
Mayor appealed for apple pickers to 
save the crop in Ulster, Dutchess 
and Livingston Counties. 


Celebrate by 
Working Today 


Labor Day parades will be few 
and far between today but Amer- 
ica’s working people are observing 
their own ‘national holiday with a 
demonstration far more impressive 
than lines of marching men and 
gaily decorated floats. 

Without fanfare, those who make 
the ships, planes, tanks and subs 
to smash Hitler are doing their 
demonstrating today for the most 
part on the production lines. 

Most big plants in the New York 
grea respond to the appeal of War 


yards at Kearny and Port Newark, 
N. Y., were among many in the 
territory which maintained full 
force operations throughout the 
day. 


War has strengthened union ties 
6. local as well as 
the t international keeps 


1 


contact with its fighting men and 


ed trying to take a ridge in open 
country. Despite the wound, he 
crawled to within 15 yards of a Nazi 
machine gun nest and wiped it out, 
permitting his company to advance. 
Schmid and Jones are both union 
men, part of the army of more thar 
2,000,000 from CIO, AF and Rail- 
road Brotherhoods who are fight- 
ing it out with the Axis on land, sea 
and air this Labor Day. Schmid is 
@ member of the International 
Molders & Foundry Workers, AFL; 
Jones proudly carried a card in the 
United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, from Warren, O. 

The story of their }eroism could 
be matched ten thousand ways in 
tales of othe; men of their kind in 
the fire of war the world over—men 
from labor’s ranks, carrying the war 
to the enemy. They make up rough- 
ly one quarter of the total in serv- 
ice for Uncle Sam today. 


women, sends letters, packages, the 
prized union paper and news of 
what the unio; is doing to hold the 
Ine and the job for the boys and 
girls when they get back. Peek at 
union mail and se. 

Somewhere in North Africa, Pfc. 
Joseph Talka picks up a stub of 
pencil to tell the International Fur 
and Leather Workers what their 
servicemen's activities mean to 
him. “Words cannot express my 
gratitude for the package your com- 
mittee sent me,” he writes. I'm 
sure that all servicemen who re- 
ceive these packages thank our 
union for all it is doing.” 


LOCAL PAPERS 


More than 8,000 from that inter- 
national alone are erving in every 
branch of the armed forces. Some 
have already distinguished. them- 
selves and been decorated as heros. 
Pic. Jo Krakower gives you a 
taste of that union spirit from “No 
Man's Land” in New Guinea, as he 
writes to Wholesale and Warehouse’ 
Workers, Local 65, CIO. “The union 
newspaper sure is popular with the 
boys here,” he says. “I never get 
enough time to read it through 
because my tent buddies claim 
priorities.” Seven thousand from 
that local alone are in service. 

Some 10 per cent of all of Amer- 
ica’s union members are in uniform. 
New York's Local 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL, counts 2,514 serving 
Uncle Sam. Many of these are Sea- 


World Lahor 
Unity Is Major | 
Coal, Says CIO : ! 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.— 
The CIO today described the im- 
mediate achievement of labor unity 


“one of its major goals.” 


conference of the CIO AFL, Rail- Ee 
road Brotherhoods, Trades Union 5 


Congress of England, the Sovie: 
Union and the unions of the British 
dominions, 

The CIO attitude was forcefully 
expressed in a leading editorial in 
the current issue of CIO News. 

The editorial sharply criticised 
the report of the general council ot 
the British Trades Union Congress 
on this issue which accepted the 
position of tne AFL against inclusive 
trade union unity t 
Railroad Brotherhoods | 
viet ‘trade unions. 8 

It pointed out that 


fo 


CIO editorial was Sir Walter Citrine. 
secretary of TUC, who has had ex- 
tensive contact with leaders of the 
AFL executive council and has re- 
layed the misinformation which he 
received from them. The editorial 
comment that “much travel has 


failed to broad the viewpoint of Sir 
Walter Citrine on this subject.” 

In a sharply worded indictment 
of the position taken by Citrine 
and the AFL executive council, CIO 
News said: 

“In other words the international 
labor unity which is so imperative 
to aid the war effort of the United 
Nations —and the winning of a peo- 
ple’s peace should de postponed m- 


because some AFL leaders are fear- 
ful of their prestige in relation to 
the CIO and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods; because they grudge to 
shake hands with the labor move- 
ment of our fighting Ally, the So- 
viet Union; and because some TUC 
leaders are afraid of hurting the 
sensitive feelings of these APL 
prima donas.” re 
CIO News pointed out, howéver, 
that, many prominent British union- 
ists, including Jack Tanner and 
Bryn Roberts, are supporting a re- 
solution at the TUC Congress in 
Southport this week calling for 
“new and energetic efforts” for fa- 
ternational labor unity including 
the arrangement cf an all-inclusive 
conference of the unions of. the 
United Nations at the initiative of 


(Continued on Page 6) 


the TUC. 


Asks ‘Real’ 


Russian Church Head 


Allied Aid 


MOSCOW, Sept. 5 (UP).—Acting 
Patriarch Sergius of the Russian 
Orthodox Churek. today called for 
“some real” military help from the 
Allies in a statement following the 
conference with Premier Joseph 


Hudson on ‘Key 
Roe of CIO 


See page 4 for Roy Hudson's 
article on the “Key Role of, the 
CIO.” Tomorrow's Daily Worker 
will carry his concluding article 
on the tasks of labor today en- 
titled “Changes in the AFL and 


N 
3 


tient people. But the cup of our 
patiences is overflowing.” 

Stalin and Foreign Commissar V. 
M. Molotov received the Acting 
Patriarch and the Metropolitans 


Alexei of Leningrad and Mikolai,; . 


Primate of the Ukrainian .Church, 


At the same time, the CIO en- a 


Singled out for criticism By the 


definitely, according to this report:? 


between the trade unions of England, 3 . 
the United States, the Soviet Union| ~ 
and the other Union Nations as 


session. 


Beauties for Victory 


forces now overrunning Italy 
armies as the earriers ef liberation for the 
Joseph Salerno, Massachusetts CJO president, 
of many prominent Italian-Americans who will address 


mainland as 


—Daily Worker Photo 


Labor Day 
Call for 2n 


Messages 


d Front 


Inspired by the invasion 
parts of the country greeted 
of new pledges of support to 


increases and pressing pleas for a second front in Western 


Europe. 

Local 16, United Office & Profes- 
sional Workers, CIO, speaking for 
5,000 New York members, sent Presi- 
dent Roosevelt jubilant congratula- 
tions on the action on the Italian 
mainland, hailed news that a tri- 
partite conference with Britain and 
the Soviet Union is being planned 
and urged that next on the program 
be “an immediate opening of a 
full scale second front which our 
victories in Africa and in Italy have 
helped to make possible.” 

The general executive board of 
the Intermational Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, in ses- 
sion in San Francisco, sent greetings 
to Marshal Joseph Stalin, Premier 
John Curtin of Australia and Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower. 


REMAIN PARTNERS 


The message to Stalin sent sincere 
congratulations on Red Army vic- 
tories and expressed the hope that 
his nation and ours “shall remain 
Partners in the struggle for a better 
world.” The letter, signed by Harry 
Bridges, president, told the Soviet 
leader: “It is our hope that the 
great achievements of the Red Army 
will be matched without further 
delay on a second European front.” 
Labor Day means more to Amer- 
icans this year than éver before, the 
California CIO declares in a special 


in Europe requires only the opening 


in the Kremlin yesterday. An offi-|of a second land front in the West. 


cial statement later said that Stalin 


the hour of decision. There 
let up. 


sonal appearance by Adolf Hitler in 
, | Kharkow several weeks ago f 


of Italy, trade unions in many 
Labor Day with the issuance 
the war effort and production 


@> 


Allies Pound 


German Targets 


LONDON, Sept. 5 (UP).—Power- 
ful formations of Allied warplanes 
carried forward the aerial offensive 
against Western Europe by daylight 
today after RAF Mosquito Bombers 
had pounded targets in the German 
Ruhr and Rhineland under cover 
of darkness. ) 

Waves of American and British 
bombers shuttled across the Chan- 
nel from dawn until late afternoon, 
smashing at German communica- 
tions lines and air bases along the 
European invasion coast. 

Medium Marauder bombers of the 
U. S. Eighth Air Force spearheaded 
the assault with an early morning 
attack on the railroad yards at 


3 9 
* 0 
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Red Army 


Retakes 


270 Towns im Day 


pincer maneuver against th 


the Donets Basin metropolis 


Landing at Bagnara, a Com- 
force detached from the 


area the Allies swept throught-Laz- 
zaro and: to. 


area A Catanzaro on the ball of 
the Italian foot. 

Pounding ahead along the coastal 
roads, the Allies were reported dis- 
regarding the German batteries on 
the thickly forested Aspromonte 
Peaks inland from Reggio, leaving 
them to be mopped up later or 
blasted itoose by Allied fliers. 

It was disclosed that Gen. Sir B. 
L. Montgomery, Commander of the 
Eighth Army, landed in Italy only 
a few hours after the initial assault 
and reviewed his invasion troops at 
Reggio Di Calabria. 

As streams of reinforcements and 
supplies poured across the narrow 
Strait from Sicily, the Axis sent out 
fighter-bombers in futile forays to 
impede the movement and lost eight 
planes to the guns of swift British 
Spitfires. 

Other Allied planes, dipping be- 
low lowering clouds, blasted enemy 
positions in the South Italy hills 
while bombers ranged to the Naples 
area to attack roads, airfields and 
railway traffic. Bad weather made 
observation of the results difficult 
but a number of grounded a'rcraft 


Ghent, Belgium, 


and rail lines were reported hit. 


est-ranking military aides in the 


Pacific, cArthur per- 


Ma 
the coordinated 


communications with its supporting 
positions at Finschhafen.. 

“The movement to invest and iso- 
late Lae is now under way,” a con- 
fident headquarters communique 
announced today. 

The first assault troops fought 
their way ashore in the early hours 
Saturday under cover of a smoke 
screen laid down by warships that 
convoyed the invasion fleet, while 
the big naval guns hammered the 
Japanese shore defenses and Allied 
warplanes battled enemy aircraft 
overhead. 


Flying Forts 
Pound Naples 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, No. 
Africa, Sept. 5 (UP).—United States 
B-17 Flying Fortresses and night- 
bombing British Wellingtons heaped 
new destruction on the ruined 
Napies area Saturday, while air- 
craft of the tactical airforce ranged 
unchallenged over the spreading 
battlefront of Southern Italy, bomb- 
ing and machine gunning the flee- 
ing enemy columns. 

Railroad lines, rolling stock and 
air base installations in the Naples 
area were pounded savagely by the 


Allied day and night raiders, 


Nazis Reel Under Red Army — 


— 
Henry Shapiro, United Press 
Moscow bureau manager, has ar- 
rived on the eastern front where 
the great Soviet summer offen- 
sive is in progress. In the follow- 
ing dispatch—he reveals that the 
German army is deteriorating 
and that even Hitler’s presence 
fails to inspire the Nasi troops 
on the fighting line. 


By Henry Shapiro 
WITH THE RED ARMY ON THE 
STEPPE FRONT, Sept. 4 (Delayed) 
—(UP)—The German Army on the 
Eastern Front is facing a situation 
comparable to that whick preceded 
the 1918 collapse and even a per- 


ie 


to 
ae the Nazis, Soviet military 


A 


Thrusts, U. S. Reporter Finds 


at any cost. But even Der Fuchrer’s 

presence in the midst of his fighting 

to improve their morale 

finally were forced to yield 

before the hammer blows 
t summer offensive. 
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worse since it drove into Russia 
June 22, 1941 with high hopes of 
taking Moscow before the winter. 
The 49-year-old colonel, who was 
a Czarist officer in the last war, said 
sviet nion 


8 f 


| “supermen.” 


taken, was made up almost exclu- 
sively of men between the ages of 
25 and 30 and not diluted by any 
non-German nationalities. Now, he 
said, the army is made up of sol- 
diers of all ages—18 to 45—with 
many in bad physical condition and 
wearing shabby uniforms. Some are 
without under clothes. 

The Germans, he said, have lost 
their early arrogance and the con- 
victicn that they were invincible 

The phrase “Hitler's 
Kaput (Pinished)” which has been 
common among Nazi prisoners now 
is being uttered even by officers 
who see no reason for continuing 
the fight. 

The colonel said that unparalleled 
losses compelled the Germans tc 
dilute their pure German divisions 
With elements of Poles, Czechs and 


LONDON, Sept. 5 (U) Soviet troops, driving in a 


city of Stalino, have 


smashed through German defenses to within 14 miles of 


on the southeast and 1514 


miles on the northwest, a special Soviet communique reported 
tonight. 


but the communique said several oc- 
cupied places were taken in that 
area. 

Cutting another important Ger- 
man communication line, the Sovicts 
seized the rail junction of Khutor 
Mikhailovsky, 83 aif line miles south 
of Bryansk and thirty miles west of 

Mikhailovsky controls 


rogd, the ; 
Susemka,..23 miles north-northezst: 
of Khutor Mikhailovsky and 63 


point of Bryansk. - ‘ 

The Soviet overran 120 inhabited 
places as they tightened their grip 
on the rich Donets Basin, “the 
Pennsylvania of Russia,” scoring 
gains of 6.21 to 9.31 miles. 

They captured the important town 
of Artemovsk, 45 miles northeast of 
Stalmo and less than 100 miles east 
of Pa vlograd. Taking Artemovsk, the 
Red Army cut the railroad con- 
necting Slavyansk and Sumy. 

They took Dzerzhinsk, 30 miles 
north-northeast of Stalino, Nizhnaya 
Krynka, 20 miles east-northeast and 
Panteleimonovka, 16 miles north- 
east. 

Battering their way through Ger- 
man defenses, they won the sizable 
town of Komsomolsk and the large 
inhabited places of Krasnoye, Imenjy 
Kirova, Zheleznoe, Novoe Silovatoe, 
Korsun, Verkhnay@ Krynka. In ad- 


tions at Alebastrovaya, Mayorskaya, 


{Continued on Page 6) 


British Union 
Parley to Hear 
Shvernik 


LONDON, Sept. 5. — Nikolai 
Shvernik, secretary of the Al- 
Union Central Council of Trad? 


nual convention 
of the British 
Trades Union 
Congress, open- 
ing next week m 
Southport, Allied 
Labor 
learns from an 

ee Oe authoritative 
Nikolai Shvernik source. 

The presence of the Soviet dele- 
gation will heighten interest in the 
debate on the issue of international 
labor unity. Nearly 17,000,000 trade 
unionists will be represented at the 
convention. 

Major subjects to be discussed at 
the convention, besides interna- 
tional labor unity, will be: 

The need for an immediate in- 
vasion of Europe; repeal of clause 
5 of the Trade Disputes Act which 
bars unions of government em- 
ployees from membership in the 
TUC; reorganization of the British 
trade mion movement so as to ab- 
sorb the present large numer of 
craft unions into single industrial 
unions; and repeel of the Black 
Circular—a TUC general council di- 
rective barring Communists from 


French troops. He said that he saw 


(Continued on Page 6) 


holding office in local trades coun- 
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By Israel Amter 
; III. 


More than a year 

ago, in June 1942, 

4 agreement was ar- 
‘rived at between 
the President and 
Molotov for the 
opening of a sec- 

ond front in 1942. 
There have been 

a conferences since 


| How long then are we going to 


force the Soviet Government to 


States and the various organizations |} 
that sympathize with them, use 
them to agitate for a negotiated 
peace—a Hitler peace? 

The same forces demand a with- 
drawal of the United States from 
the European continent and con- 
centration upon Japan. These same 
anti-Soviet forces are demanding | 
that the Soviet Government grant 
air bases in Eastern Siberia to the 


* June 1942, but the 
tzecond front has 
not been opened. 

There are those 
‘who say that the 
Soviet Government asks for the 
second front only when it is hard 
pressed. This is sheer nonsense. If 
the Soviet Government asked for it 
in the summer of 1942 when Hitler 
nad the initiative, surely in the 
summer of 1943 Hitler has not the 
| initiative, but on the contrary is 
completely on the defensive and his 
ermies are being driven back very 
rapidly. 
As David Lawrence says: We, on 
dour side, have tried by camouflaged 
‘words, to answer that we already 
have a second front and will open 
a third and.a fourth.” But these 
tronts, important as they are, have 
not taken away one Nazi soldier 
from the Eastern Front, nor in any 
Way relieved the Red Army. What 
then may be the reason for the 
failure to open a second front? 


The last time Prime Minister 
Churchill was in Washington, in a 
speech before Congress he stressed 
aerial warfare and said he saw no 
harm in trying to see if a war could 
be won by air power alone, provided 
other measures were not excluded. 
Lawrence is correct, therefore, when 
dhe says: “Russia isn’t interested in 
‘geeing America and Britain with- 
held their huge armies from battle 
while ‘experiments’ are tried.” While 
Churchill seems to have been an 
advocate of air warfare as an ex- 
periment;“ Lawrence declares that 
„most of the American military ad- 
tyisers have wanted such a front (a 
land front) for a long time.” If 
this is true, it might explain, in 
part the failure to land allied ex- 
petlitionary forces in Western Fu- 
* Fore. 
On the other hand, there are 
those who declare that Btalin de- 
mands the second front only in 
order to relieve the Red Army. Cer- 
i tainly relief of the Red Army is a 
, justified demand. The Red Army 
has suffered tremendous losses, 
many times more than those of the 
United States, Britain and all the 
other United Nations combined. 
Secondly, millions of the Soviet 
people have been murdered or 
: driven into Germany to work as 
Slaves. “Thirdly, large sections of 
the territory of the Soviet Union, 
Ats towns and cities which have 
5 FfTallen into the hands of Hitler’s 
* fascist beasts, have been destroyed. 
* 


Ik the United Nations are really 
united nations, then it is their duty 
-to work in such a manner that 
none will be overburdened, and each 
One will do his part. If the Soviet 
Union should, by any mishap, not 
de able to continue the war with 
the same energy, not only would 
this make the war unnecessarily 
long. but at the same time face 
the United States and Britain with 
the task of self-preservation through 
the throwing into Western Eufope 
of hundreds of thousands of troops 
protected by navy and air fleet. In 
other words, the second front is for 
the benefit of all of us and not of 
the Soviet Union alone. 
é 
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It again there are those who ex- 
press the fear today that the Red 
Army may reach Berlin before the 
+ American and British soldiers, then 
the question must be asked, what 
do ycu expect the Soviet Union to 
Lo? Shall it hold up the Red Army 
und not press the present offensive 
which can drive the Nazi army into 
a defeat, if not a rout? The failure 
to follow up upon advantages in 
Sicily is not good military strategy. 
This we can learn from the Eastern 
Front. It is true that the bombing 
orf Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Co- 
. ; lozne, Stettin, Kiel, Rome, Naples, 
Man, etc. is of tremendous im- 
pPeortance and has helped to soften 
up the people of Germany. Italy. 
tete. But now. with the Red Army 

on the offensive and the peoples of 
the occupied countries prepared and 
) “weiting for the call, the task is the 
_ {immediate launching of the second 

> _ front no matter what the cost may 
| ‘be. Fer this cost will be incom- 
} parably smaller as far as lives and 


. 


property ere concerned, than what 
" (we will have to pay if the war is 
. 2 to drag on month after 
eS h and year after year. 
Perhaps this was one of the de- 
> Glens of Quebec. The President 
) ;Pointed out thet preparations for 
he invcsion of North Africa (in 
bvember, 1912) began in May. Per · 
nas preparetions for the carrying 
out of the second front are under 
5 But in any case, even if they 
) pehould be carried out this year, we 
E are elezdv one vear lets according 
to the pledge of last year. There- 
| te. we sho will hrve to be shown. 
of trcop> are in England 
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United States so that from these 


©. \references to the stepped-up 
© itary preparations which Portugal is| 
making. and speculated on the pur- municipalities, which wes still in| the end of Salazar.” 
pose of these preparations. 


Between the Lines 


The Road to Berlin From Cairo 


Dany Worker ForeicN DEPARTMENT Seon 
The invasion of Italy, as all commentators agree, is likely 


Against Portugal Labor 


(Dally Worker Foreign Department) 
Week-end newspapers carried 
mili-| 


| 


Portugal is calling 10,000 reserv- 


* ists to the army and, as Portugal's 


+ 
‘ 


| |dictator, Premier Antonio de Oli- 
Eiveira Salazar, 


himself said in a 
communique, new war material is 
being received in Portugal and 
large-scale military maneuvers are 
planned for late September and 
early October. 

The speculations (by the London 
Evening Standard and other papers) 
are that Portugal may declare war 
on Japan, because Japan has 
seized Portuguese territory in the 
Far East, i. e., Macao and Timor 


to bring all sorts of important political and military events in 
its train. It is, of course, expected that American troops will 
land at the knee of the boot—above Naples. Meaning that the 
northern part of Italy will before long become a battle ground. 
At the same time, Italy must be seen as belonging, not so much * , 
to central Europe, as to southeastern Europe. Yugoslavia: and 
Greece are therefore paces to watch. ie 

Besides, the Portuguese common . . + 


people have great admiration for Which means also that the decisive political issues raised 
Stalin and put their hopes in the by the existence of the five-party democratic coalition within 
Red Army, he said. Italy, will soon come up for solution. Badoglio has to decide 
It would seem that Premier whether to continue the war on Hitler's side or surrender. In 
Salazar, pal of Franco, the Spanish either case, the fact that Italian democracy is already a living, 
2 + Abita 8 definite, organized fact will make an enormous difference. And 
— * * — erere, 2 Allied policy will also have to decide. In the north, where the 
* enn LN del ty tales five parties are a political reality, AMG can become a terrible wy 
e blunder for us. AMG as an administrative apparatus in Sicily 
is one thing; in northern Italy, to suppress political activity 


said. and the Portuguese demand the 
The Salazar government used a freedom and democracy that other would mean playing with dynamite. Ask Badoglio, he knows. 
* — * 


tremendous military display to cow people ha ve. 
the strikers, the sailor said. Not 
only, special police units and Sala- 


tions in Lisbon and in neighboring content throughout Portugal, and 
towns. added the significant observation 

One strike he spoke of occurred that “the people in general have 
on July 29, a sit-down strike m- great confidence that the victory 
volving Lisbon and two nearby of the United Nations will mean 


progress when the sailor's ship left 
port on Aug. 3. 


FOOD SCARCITY 


The strikers, apparently led by 
underground Communist organizers, 
protested mainly against the scarc- 
ity of food. 

“They went to the. factories and 
refused to work, saying they couldn’t 
work without eating,” the sailor 


We say Yugoslavia ard Greece are places to watch not only 


bases Japan itself can be bombed. 
Although such demands seem plaus- 
ible, nevertheless they are provoca- 
tive. How often must it be said 
(1) that the Red Army in Eastern 
Siberia has immobilized one million 
| Japanese troops—forcing them to be 
jon the alert but with nowhere to go; 
‘and (2) granting air bases to the 
United States is equivalent to de- 
claring war or facing a declaration 
of war by Japan. And what would 
this mean in military terms? It 
would mean that the Soviet Gov- 
‘ernment would have to fight on two 
‘fronts, taking away troops and 
‘equipment from the Eastern Front 
to be thrown into the Far Eastern 
Front. 


* 

In such a situation, the danger 
confronting the United States and 
Britain would be increased mani- 
fold. The Red Army on the Eastern 
Front might be seriously weakened. 
This would jeopardize the whole 
position of the Unitci Nations. 
Therefore, our government, immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor, recognized 
the corréctness of the position of 
the Soviet Govérnment and made 
no further demand in that direc- 
tion. But the Daily News, the Hearst 
press, the Chicago Tribune and fas- 
cists of all sorts, have made these 
demands. Even David Lawrence, in 
his otherwise good article, “Russia 
—Partner or Rival?” also declares 
that “we must exact pledges from 
Stalin that, when the time is op- 
portune, he will permit us to bomb 
Japan from Siberian bases.” 

There is one sector of the war 
to concentrate upon now—that is 
the war in Eurvpe. Let us win that 
war, strengthen our forces in the 
Far East, and do it not in due time, 
but immediately. 

Win-the-war forces cannot but 
give full support to the suggestion 
for a conference of the three lead- 
ing powers—United States, the So- 
Viet Union and Great Britain—par- 
ticularly for discussing and deciding 
on action to shorten the War and 
stréngthen the coalition. The fas- 
cists have had their heyday, profit- 
ing by the many untoward inci- 
dents that seem to pile up and 
dominate the whole situation. But 
this is not true. Conducting coali- 
tion warfare among democratic na- 
tions is a serious and difficult task. 


If the various nations and their 
representatives enter into this task 
sincerely, unity can be achieved. 
Lawrence correctly says: “Russia 
Can be our partner or our rival. 
The choice is with us.” (Emphasis 
mine. I. A.) That is correct. And 
the American people have already 
chosen, Gallup polls have shown 
that 80 per cent of those canvassed 
declared they are for cooperation 
with the Soviet Union not only now, 
but after the war as well. 


We are partners in this war, not 
rivals, The Seviet Union is our 
MOST powerful partner! We are 
passing through a crisis in our re- 
lations. This crisis will disappear if 
the U. S. and Britain take as ener- 
getic steps on the war front as are 
being pursued on the Eastern 
Front; if in their diplomacy, the 
United States and the British gov- 
ernments are completely above 
board; and if, finally, which is most 
decisive, we base ourselves upon the 
anti-fascist forces in the occupied 
countries which afe representative 
of the broadest sectjons of the peo- 
ple, who have been working in the 
underground, conducting sabotage 
and destruction of Nazi forces and 
uniting the people for the day of 
liberation. 

This will be an unbeatable com- 
bination. Faith in the people, based 
upon the consciousness of this being 
a just war, will bring victory. It is 
up to us to decide. 
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Soviet Press Aides 
Killed at Front 


Moscow, Sept. 3 (UP).— Two 
members of the government Press 
Bureau were killed recently while 
accompanying British and Ameri- 
can correspondents on a trip to the 
front, an obituary printed in the 


The cause of their deaths was not 
revealed. 

The obituary, signed by the Peo- 
ples Commissar for Foreigh Affairs, 
V. M. Molotov, and other high offi- 
cials of the Foreign Office Com- 
missariat, said that Mikhail Vassev, 
vice chief of the Press Department, 
and Victor Kozhemyako of the Cen- 
sorship Bureau, were killed during 
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newspaper Izvestia revealed todayr 


Sergeant Frank P. Kosack, one 
of the men who took part in the 
daring bomber raid on the im- 
portant Axis oil fields at Ploesti, 
| Roumania, is now back in the 
U. 8. 


Chile Officials 
Hit Franeo 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay (Delay- 
ed) (ICN).—A demonstration led by 
government officials attacking the 
Franco regime and affirming sup- 
port for Spanish Republican refu- 
gees was held in Santiago, Chile, it 
is reported here. 

The demonstration was held on 
the eve of the intérnational con- 
vention of Solidarity with Spanish 
Republican Refugees held in Mexico 
City on Aug. 20-22. 

Organizers of the meeting, m 
which, all the democratic parties 
took part, were Senator Ruretindo | 
Ortega of the Radical Party and 


| 


‘Senator Elias Lafferte of. the Com- 


munist Party. 


Island, and is committing atroci- 
ties against the Portuguese popula- 
tion. 


INTERNAL SITUATION 


The only official evidence lending 
color to this speculation is the pass- 
age in Premier Salazar’s communi- 
qe, which says the new military 


strength “in the unfortunate times 
in which we are living may have 
to be used against foreign enemies 


as much as against internal ele- 
ments of national disintegration.” 

However, this passage gives 
rather more emphasis to “internal 
elements of national disintegration” 
(that is, dhti-Nazi and anti-Sala- 
zar democratic forces than to 
“foreign enemies.” 

Furthermore, the Japanese seizure 
of Portuguese territory occurred a 
year and a half ago (Feb. 20, 1942), 
and it seems odd that Portugal 
should now plan war on the Axis 
just as the Axis is beginning to 
show signs of ultimate defeat. 

The expression used by Salazar, 
“elements of national disintegra- 
tion,” is a fascist cliche meaning 
anti-fascist and pro-democratic 
sentiment and organizations. Light 
on these “elements” has been thrown 
by the report of a Portuguese sailor 
who arrived a few days ago in an 
American port and told the Daily 
Worker of strikes and demonstra- 


Italians in 
South Eager 
To Surrender 


ABOARD THE BRITISH DE- 
STROYER QUILLIAM, Straits of 
Messina, Sept. 3 (Delayed) (UP).— 
It looks like wash day. over on the 
Italian shore. Sfhce dawn white 
nightgowns, sheets and handker- 
chiefs have been fluttering from 
hundreds of hillsides and out of 
windows. 

Italians waved white handker- 
chiefs from the vineyards and 
others ran to the beaches with 
white sheets as our warships steam- 
ed by. 

All wére anxious to surrender. 

This destroyer, commanded by 
Capt. Stephen H. Carlill, is the 
leader of a flotilla and was the first), 
major British warship to pass 


through the Straits of Messina into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea and return. 
The Quilliam was accompanied 
dy the Destroyer Quail, commanded 
by Lieut. Commdr. Robin Junks. As 


zar’s own “Legionarios” were on the 
street, but all kinds of war material 
including tanks, machine guns and 
airplanes. 

To enforce its dispiay of strength, 
Salazar's planes also flooded the 
streets with propaganda, explaining’ 
that the lack of food was to be 
blamed on the British, who carried 
everything Portugal produces to the 
fortress of Gibraltar. 

(The sailor said copie: of this 
anti-British propaganda had been 
turned over to the United States 
Government.) 


SHIP FOOD TO NAZIS 


As a matter of fact, as the Portu- 
guese workers are beginning to 
know for themselves, the great 
scarcity of food is a. consequence— 
not of the British taking it away— 
of shipping to Germany a great 
part of what Portugal produces, and 
shipping to Germany also what is 
imported from American countries. 

Incidentally, the sailor said, five 
or six Portuguese ships arrived at 
Philadelphia alone every week, and 
most of what they,carry back goes 
to Germany as soon as it reaches 
Portugal. 

During the first two days of the 
July 29 strike, the sailor added, 
clashes took place, and three women 
were among the killed. 


| 
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Soviet Labor Leads World 
In All-Out War Effort 


The sailor reported great dis- 
r : we steamed up the straits we pass- 
ed Admiral of the Fleet Sir An- 
drew Browne Cunningham aboard 
the Destroyer Tartar from whith 
the Admiral’s flag flapped proudly. 
Cunningham was watching the 
results of the night's invasion. 
As we passed through the Strajts 
into the Tyrrhenian Sea a shell 
from a still unsubduede battery 


By Oakley Johnson | 

On this Labor Day, observed in 
tHe begifittihg 6f the fifth year ot 
World War II and after twenty-one 
months of direct American par- 
ticipation, it is well for organized 
labor in America to look across at 
organized labor in the land of its 


great ally, the Scviet Union. 

There, where the Red Army to- 
day and every day is whamming the 
Nazi war machine, driving back an‘ 
killing off the Nazi murderers and 
slave-drivers, the part played by 
labor is all-important. 

Labor on farm and in factory has 
but a single aim: to feed and equip 
the Red Army, the Red Navy and 
the Red Air Force, to supply the 
materials of war to bring victory. 

Besides producing food and muni- 
tions and transport, fulfilling and 
over-fulfilling the production plans, 
organized labor in the Soviet Union 
buys Soviet bonds, supplies funds 
for the purchase of tanks and 
planes, takes care of refugee chil- 
dren, gives special care to the fami- 
lies of Red Armymen, sends pack- 
ages to soldiers and sailors, and-- 
on occasion, wher. the Nazis stand 
without the city’s gates, they take 
their own product in hand, as the 
workers of Stalingrad did, and fight 
the enemy witoh gun, tank ana 
hand-grenade. a 


AT THE FRONT 


This is true, though great num- 
bers of the men who used to work 
in Soviet factories and mines, on 
Soviet trains and ships, and on So- 
viet farms, are now fighting at the 
front, and Soviet women are holding 
down their jobs and turning out 
the needed supplies. 

Soviet workers volunteer to work 
on holidays, to produce more and 
more above the plan. They com- 
pete with each other in the factor- 
ies, the workers cf one plant chal- 
lenge the workers of another plant, 


tional victory council with delegates 
from the trade unions of North and 
South: América, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the So- 
viet Union, and with representatives 
of the trade unicns of the Nazi- 
conquered countries. 

Already thére is an Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Union Council, but Soviet 
labor believes that organized labor 
in the rest of the United Nations 
should be in on the discussions also. 

The Soviet Trade Unions have 
about 26,000,000 members, including 
some 85 per cent of all Soviet work- 
ers. Lenin in 1919 described the So- 


PAINTERS 


WORK FOR 


VICTORY 
DAY 


Sat., Sept, 25, 1943 


The organized painters of 
Greater New York celebrate 
this Labor Day and express 
their devotion to the strug- 
gle against barbaric fas- 
cism, labor’s arch enemy, 
by donating for the third 
consecutive year the earn- 
ings of their day's hard 
labor to the va:ious war 
relief organizations and by 
purchasing a bond as the 
Union’s own bonus for 
every one of its members 
in the United States armed 


forces. 


a factory or a farm will challenge 
all comers in the whole USSR to 
shove up their production norms, 
break production records, increase | 
labor productivity, produce more for 
the front and for victory. 

When a town is recaptured, or- 
ganized labor is right on the job, 
supplying experts in every line of 
work, to rebuild and restore the 
streets and buildings, transport 
services and wate! and gas suppiy, 
the schools and hospitals and all 
other necessary services. | 

Besides the thousand and one 
jobs on the home and military 
fronts, Soviet labor does not hesitate 
to undertaké others on the inter- 
national front—to gain international 
labor unity. 


LABOR COALITION 


Soviet labor believes that in a war 
against fascism, with the govern- 
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mente and armies of the democratic 
nat ions forming a coalition for vie- 
tory, labor in the démocratic na- 
‘tions should also form a coalition 
for victory. After all, his is labor's 
war. That's why the Soviet trade 
unions are calling for an interna- 
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dropped a few rundred yards astern 


because of Churchill’s reference to tae Yugoslav and Greek 
‘Monarchs in his last speech. Two important commentators, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick in the Times and Walter Lippmann 
in the Tribune drew the same conclusion last Saturday. Miss 
McCormick says the invasion of Italy implies a decisive strategic 
decision from which there is no turring back: “This means that 
the so-called Mediterranean strategy attributed to Mr. Churchill 
and openly concurred in by the President when we chose North 
Africa as a base for European operations, has pre over 
all other plans.“ And Lippmann, in polemizing with Browder, 
defends Allied strategy and says the “secord front in France“ 
is reserved for “the kill,” for the finale of the war. The Medi- 
terranean and Italy, in his opinion, form the heart of the Allied 
contribution. this year. 
8 


Claude Cockburn's famous newsletter The Week is now per- 
mitted to be shipped from Britain. Twelve dollars a year for 
American subscribers. . Anna Seghers is well enough, after 
her recent injuries, to continue writing, we hear. She is work- 
ing on another book called Transit. Uprising in Denmark 
recalls the fact that the great novelist, Martin Andersen Nexo, 
author of “Pelle the Corqueror,” is still held by the Nazis. 
The recent change in Yugoslav government-in-exile hasn't 
brought forth any more wholesome characters. The new prime 
minister, Boshidar Purich, is an old friend of Vichy France, 
and was ambassador to Paris in 1939. His particular trick was 
te force Yugoslay members of the International Brigade to 
renounce the fight agairst fascism as thé price for release from 
Daladier’s concentration camps. His minister of interior, Mili- 
chevich, used to be head of the “Anti-Communist Bureau“ for 
the Belgrade police. . . . You will notice that AMGOT was 
shortened to AMG because the former title was an unprintable 
word in Turkish, much to the glee of the Axis radios, but we 
are-told that WRUL, the American overseas broadcasting station, 
is also an impolite word in the Slavic tongues. . . . Dr. Emilio 
Troise, one of the editors of the banned newspaper La Hora in 
Argentina and a socialist of great prestige, has again been re- 
leased by the Argentine police. He had been arrested after the 
June 4 coup d'etat, then released and rearrested. Intervention 
of the President of Uruguay seems to have effected the latest 
release. . . Intercontinent News also reports that the students 
of the Littoral University in Argentina have been on strike for 
several days in protest against the appointmert of a known 
fascist, Bruno Giordano Genta, as rector of the university. 
The government of Ramirez had ousted the former rector, and 
the students are braving terror to quit their classes and tie up the 
university. | 


of us. 

That was the only opposition en- 
countered during the daylight’ oper- 
ations of this vessel. 

Smoke still hung over parts of 
Reggio Di Calabria as we swirled 
by. Over the hills British batteries 
still were finding a few targets but 
along the shore scores of enemy ar- 
tillery batteries could be seen 
wrecked and abandoned. A sunkén 
ferry was visible at the San Glov- 
anni terminal. All had been xknock- 
ed out by our trans-straits artillery 
barrage which preceded the inva- 
sion, 


r — — 


viet trade unions as the “architects 
of the new society.” 

Head of the Soviet trade unions is 
Nicolai M. Shvernik, chairman of 
the All-Union Central Oouncil of 
Soviet Trade Unions. He is also a 
member of the Supreme Soviet, the 
Soviet parliament, 

The Soviet trade unions are the 
biggest, freest, most progressive 
body of organized labor in the 
world, and they are fighting every 
day around the clock (and never 
dream of striking) to end Hitler 
forever and all he represents. 


MESSAGE of the JOINT BOARD 


FUR DRESSERS and DYERS UNION 


C. I. O. 
Locals 48, 61, 64, 80, 85 and 88 


FOR A SPEEDY 


VICTORY 


AND A PEOPLES’ PEACE 


OPEN 
a2nd Front 


NOW 


WITH AMERICA’S "SOLDIERS In CivviEs" 


For the man who serves America in civvies, 
Jarman has designed this handsome shoe. Military 

swank, combined with Jarman’s friendliness ¢ 
of fit, makes it the perfect answer to your , 
wartime problem of walking more in less paits. 


U | ' 
n 
OUR ONLY STORE. 
171 FIFTH AVE., at 23rd St., Flatiron Bidg., N. . C. 
Phone: Algonquin 4-083 ARBER, 
Store Hours — 2 A.M. to 7 P.M. including — * a ae Ae 
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The prices are so high that far 

too much of the available supply of 
corn is being diverted to hogs, and 
not enough to dairy products. 
In addition to a shortage of feed, 
dairy farmers are up against 
shortage of the skilled labor they 
need. 

Higher prices wouldn't solve 
either of these problems facing the 
dairy farmers. 


INFLATION THREAT 


They would simply start another 
inflationary spiral, with feed prices 
going up again, to be followed by 
new boosts in hog prices and finally 
by additional increases in dairy 
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One reason for butter shortages 
which have now resulted in rais- 
ing the point value of butter is that 
more fluid milk is being consumed 
than ever before. 

Nutrition experts agree that on 


3 the whole it is better for more whole 


milk to be consumed, and for less 
milk to be diverted for cheese, but- 
ter and evaporated and condensed 
mil. 


This winter a three per cent drop 
in milk production is expected. This 
will be due partly to seasonal fac- 
tors and partly to a lack of feed 
and labor. 

In any event, higher prices to the 
consumer won't solve the problem. 


Chinese Here 
Hold First 


Convention 
First natio ion of Chi- 
nese in the tes met yes- 


terday in the Chinése school at 64 
Mott St. to take up problems aris- 
ing both here anc abroad out of the 
war, the Chinese News Service an- 
nounced. | 

Present were about a hundred 
delegates representing roughly 80,- 
000 Chinese living in this country, 
it was said. The delegates came 
from Chinese war relief associations 
organized since 1937 in such cen- 
ters of Chinese population as San 
Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Boston, 
New Orleans, Jacksonville and San 
Antonio. 

“Foremose among the questions 
which the Convention is taking up 
will be that of further increased 
participation on the part of Chi- 
nese in the United States in the 
war effort of the United Nations,” 
Chinese News Service said, in the 
preliminary announcement. Other 
problems scheduled were Chinese 
War Relief and post-war relations 
between the Chinese and “other 
elements of the American popula- 
tion.” 

Headquarters of the convention 
are at 47 Mott St., and Chu Ting 
wing, secretary of the Chinese Con- 
solidated Benevolent Association of 
New York, is local spokesman. 


At the meeting Sunday afternoon | 


—in which all the proceedings were 
in Chinese — the main addresses 
were given Dr. Wei Tao-ming, Chi- 
nese ambassador; Dr. Tsune ~- chi 
Yu, Chinese consul-general at New 
York; Dr. Li Yi-ying, representative 
of the Free World Association; and 
Bishop Paul Yu-tin, leading Cath- 
olic Church dignitary of China. 
tertained the delegates at a ban- 
quet at the Port Arthur Restaurant. 
Last night, following the after- 
noon session, the local Chinese Con- 


Jamaican 


Workers Here 
Honored Today 


Some 400 delegates representing 
,approximately 10,000 Jamaican 
workers on various farm centers in 
11 States of the Union will be 
honored this afternoon at Randall’s 
Island Stadium, Bridge ana 
125th St., with a reception und 
cricket game tendered by citizens of 
New York. 

The Jamaican workers are volun- 
teers who, at home, form the back- 
bone of the isiand agricultural 
economy and came here at some 
sacrifice to themselves, according to 
Philip N. Blake, secretary of the 
welcoming committee, “to contri- 
bute to the defeat of the common 
enemy, fascism.” Many of the work- 
ers, according to Mr. Blake; are 
themselves owners of small farms in 
Jamaica, they, in many cases, hav- 
ing left their wives and families to 
carry on af home. A number of 
teachers and students are numbered 
among the visitors. 

A short ceremony consisting of a 
parade and speeches will precede the 
Jamaican national game of cricket. 
Judge James S. Watson, of the mu- 
nicipal court of New York, will rep- 
resent Mayor La Guardia and will 
bowl the first ball. 


and Lt. Colonel Itzik Feffer, Jew- 
ish envoys from the USSR, ac- 
cording to Mr. Milton Goell, prom- 
inent Brooklyn attorney, chairman 
of the reception committee. 

Mr. Goell, who is associate U- 
rector of the Hebrew Edycation 80 
ciety, president of the East New 
York Dispensary and a prominent 
figure in numerous other Jewish 
and civic organizations, announced 
that a gala welcome is being pre- 
pared in honor of the Soviet del- 
egates Sunday morning, Sept. 12, 
at 10 A. M. at the Parkway Thea- 
tre in Brooklyn, 

“From Boston to Hollywood, from 
Mexico City to Montreal,” declared 


Mr. Goell, “the visit of the delega 


tion has stirred huge audiences to 
a closer understanding of the 
achievements of our Soviet ally. I 
know that the citizens of Brooklyn 
are looxing forward to the oppor: 
tunity of hearing a first-hand ac- 
count of the story behind Kharkov 
and Taganrog from two such 4- 
lustrious representatives of the So- 
viet people.” . * 


Report Mission 
To Balkans 


LONDON, Sept. 5 (UP). — Staff 
officers of the Allied Middle East 
Command, completing a mission as 
daring as Lieut. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark’s pre-invasion trip to Africa, 
have conferred with “guerrilla lead- 
ers in Greece and Yugoslavia,” it 
was learned reliably tonight. 

It was undefstood the conferences 
dealt with the employment. of a 
Balkan patriot army of 300,000 men 
in an Allied invasion of Southest- 
ern Europe. | 

Although details of the spectacu- 
lar visit inside the European Fort- 
ress were rigidly wittheld, censor- 
ship permitted the disclosure that 
the Allied officers have arrived 
back in Cairo. 


EASY WALKING 


Stadler’s 


The metal buckle on this 
smart military style shoe 
is needed for “de-feet” of 
Hitler. Despite the fact 
that Unele Sam has 
stopped the making of 
them, we have a large 
quantity on hand, sizes 5 
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e Salute Labor —On to Victory 
If you are planning to send FLOWERS just phone 


2-4000 


AMHERST, HARVARD 

That path led, for Ben, through 
Amhurst and the Harvard Law 
School. At Amherst, he was a foot- 
ball star and revelled in the com- 
parative democracy of New York 
City on his vacations. Never, how- 
ever, was he able to quite forget 
the prejudice that everywhere to 
some degree permeated his life, as 
it does the life of every Negro in 
America. 

As he studied law in Harvard, he 
came to understand the fascist-like 
legalistic technique of repression 
used against Negroes in the South 
for what it was. His righteous 
anger deepened. 

Back from University in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the young Ben played 
championship tennis and practiced 
law. But it was not long before 
something made him forget the 
tennis. | 

That something was the Herndon 
case. , 

In January, 1933, Ben Davis be- 
came defense attorney for Angelo 
Herndon, Jr. . 

Seon Ben discovered that it was 
his young client who was doing 
the defending - of him, 
humanity. 

One day, the prosecutor referred 
to Herndon as “this n——er.” Ben 
demanded, with great fire, that 
this “insult to the Negro people be 
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* MOST-WANTED , 
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GIFTS IN STOCK 0 
NOW! é 


* 1—Shostakovitch 


QUINTET 

Vivian Rivkin (Piano) with the 

Stuyvésant String $4.73 0 
0 Quartet — M-483...... 


e 2—Gershwin Collection 
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* 3—Musical Comedy 1 
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4—Shostakovitch ” 
PIANO CONCERTO 

$3.68 
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Eileen Joyce and Hall 
Orch. M-527 


and all) 


York as editor of the Liberator, 
fighting publication. Later he be- 


to the sidewalk, their heads strik- 


ing the stoop. 
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Army and Navy 
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Electrolysis | Office Furniture 


ae © 
8 


FULL LINE of leather or sheép-lined 
coats, windbreakers, hiking outfits. Get 
our prices first. GR. §-9073. HUDSON, 

105 Third Ave. 


Barber Shop 


WE NEED YOUR HEAD to run our busi- 
ness. Patronize Central Barber Shop, 
28 E. 12th St. CIO. 


Beauty Parlors 


(223 B ish St. GR. 5-s089 


Latest Feather Haircut. Permanent 
$3 and $5. Also 3 items $1.25. 


B o o ks 


Book Buys 
The FALL of PARIS. .$2.39 
. SABOTAGE 


UNCLE TOM’S CHILDREN 
Richard. Wright ........ 


44th ST. 
BOOK FAIR 


133 W. 44th st., New York, N. ¥. 


UGLY HAIR REMOVED FOREVER 


ed by physicians 
333288 
by Registered 
Perfect results 
guaranteed. Safe privacy 
treated. - 


comers! U ee hair vaunted — 
8 nwan 

torever face, . Personal — 

Physician in 

. BELLETTA, 110 West 4th, 

„ (Opposite Maey's) Mdallion 


* „ 


your union shop 1 
flowers-fruits 


¢ 


Monareh Desk 


and PARTITION CO. 
New and Used Office Furniture 
das BROADWAY N. x. c. 
Phene: AL. 4-6446 


Opticians and 
Optometrists” 


—— 


OFFICIAL I. w. Oo. OPTICIAN 
Union Sa. 


fred spitz 


New York City 
,GRamercy 5-7370 


| Furniture 


Carpet Cleaners 


YOUR 9x12 DOMESTIC RUG 


an 87324 


Colonial Carpet 


1307 Webster Avenue 
Call JErome 17-6288 


Clocks & Watches 
Repaired 0 


1 ä Watches, clocks, 
clea . Jewelry repaired. - 
sonable. WICKS, pol Fae mo om 
cor. 53rd St. PL. 3-2873. 


Coats - Suits - Dresses 


CLASSICAL SYMPHONY 
Mitropoulos & 
Orch. X-166 ee eet ees 


‘It’s FRIED’S 


° Bach - Stokowski 5 
„nns 
° * 
I BERLINER’S 
* 
5 

* 
„ 


Surgeon Dentist | 
147 FOURTH AVE., cor. 14th St.. 


T 
‘Special prices 


8 


\LEON BENOFP, 39) K 149th St. N. T C 


' SAVE TIME — SAVE MONEY 
Large Selection of Guaranteed 


FURNITURE 
Budget Plan—Cash Prices 


ſ VIENNESE FOOD and ATMOSPHERE A 

Little Vienna Restaurant 1 

33 W. 46th St. Bet. Sth & Gth Aves. 
Lunch 50c Dinner 880 


ROSEwOOT FURNITURE co. 
162 E. 125th St., bet. Lex. 4 3rd Ave. 


Tel.: LE. 4-3995 
OPEN TO 9 P.M. - PRIDAY TO 3 P.M. 


General Merchandise 


AUCTION OUTLET . 
Selling everything from Paints and Hard- 
ware to General Merchandise. Offers you 


the greatest in the city 
SALVAGE TRADING 


94 ALLEN Sr. (Bet. Delancey 4 Broome) 
el.: CA. 6-1352 
te DAILY WORKER readers 


Insurance 


Pire, Automobile and every kind of in- 
surance. Tel.: ME. 6-0984. 


Eyes Examined ; VISION 
Prescriptions FOR 
VICTORY 


262 C. 167th St., nr. Morris Ave. 
Telephone: JE. 17-0022 


Official Optometrists for B’klyn IWO 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 Flatbush Ave., near Atian‘ic Ave 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


y 9 a.m. p.m. 


Tel.: NEvins 6-916 @ Daily 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Saturda -5 


1 LOUIS (LINN) 4 
RESTAURANT 


Home Cooking Hungarian StyJe 


207 EAST 14th STREET 
Bet. 2nd and 3rd Aves., New York City 


CARL BRODSKY—Every kind of Insurance. 
Room 605, 799 Broadway. GR. 5-3836. 


Laundries 


U. 8S. FRENCH HAND LAUNDRY, 9 Chris. 
St. WA. 9-2732 Efficient. rea- 
sonable, call-deltver. 


. OFFICIAL LW. o. OPTICIANS 


255 West 34th St., or. Seventh Ave. 
Tel.: MEd. 3-24 @ Daily 9 a.m.-7:30 


J. ¥. FREEMAN, Optometrist 


Men’s Wear 


Clothing. 84 Stanton St. 


d. OR CHERNOFP, 223 Second Ave. 
7:30 P.M. 


Associated Optometrists 


AIR-COOLED „ FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
Good Food for Good Health 


CHINA RITZ 


CHINESE and AMERICAN DISHES | 
888 Grand Concourse, at 161 St. 
An Eating Place of Distinction — | 


Physicians 


KAVKAZ, 332 E. 14th St. Excellent Shash- i 
liks. Home atmosphere. Open air dining 2 
* 


10 AM. 
Sun. 11-2 P.M. Phone 


room 


Formerly at 80 Fifth Ave. 
Phone: AL. 4-3910 


DR. A BROWN, 
9 K 
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asa "Wee Delivery Tel: d 8-820 MODEL PIPE and | 
| Modern warehouse, Private rooms. | In- OPEN EVENINGS to 11:30 a 
and Florida Attractiv tive rate. — SONGS OF FREE MEN 718 Seventh Avenue = ||_— 
8 Ae Paul Robeson (Bet. 47 & 48th Sts.) | CH 6% 
FOR COMPLETE STOCK RECORDS i * 
J. SANTINI, Lic. Long Distance Moving— ä = . 
_ Storage. Reasonable rates. LEhigh 1-222. () P AG ANI & BRO. Typewriters Mimeos | 5 
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Nexandria AFL 
Parley Backs 
Marcantonio Bill 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
ALEXANDRIA, Va., Sept. 5.— 
Alexandria’s Central Union has 
swung full AFL support behind the 
Marcantonio anti-poll tax bill, fol- 
lowing a special conference in which 

50 AFL locals were represented. 
Meeting in a poll tax state, the 
parley adopted a resolution which 
declared that “America must erase 
the blot of the poll tax at once if 
it expects to face the world as a 
sincere advocate for freedom and 
democracy.” a 
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The Key Role of ClO 
In People’s War Unity 


movement for joint action up until 
recently found its main initiative 
on local issues and as a result of 
local forces in the labor movement, 
There was lacking, at least in the 
practical day-to-day work, central 
direction with a national outlook 
and backing. While the CIO has 
always urged the need for joint .ac- 
tion, its full weight has not been 
thrown into the application of its 
policies. 

Now, however, a new factor enters 
the struggle for uniting the ranks of 
labor. The recent decisions of the 
CIO not only provided for unity 


By the way, he’s in Bordeaux. 
I'd like to know what he’s doing 
here: Yes, the next few days will | 
be critical for us. But afterwards | 
everything will go back to nor- | 
mal.” ‘ 

In the evening Reynaud re- 
signed. Tessa warmly congratu- 
lated Petain. “You have the 
prestige of a victot,” he said. The 
marshall replied in a hollow, aged 
voice: “I thank you.” 
| Late at night Tessa dictated to 
Joliot the names of the new Gov- 
| ernment. The tubby little editor 
had already managed to bring 
out a tiny edition of La Vole Nou- 
velle in Bordeaux. 

_ “Of course the ministerial crisis 
did not pass off quite according 
to the rules. But the marshal had | 
his list ready. It won’t be possible 
to announce the declaration in 
the Chamber. We can’t help that 
| —we're in the position of refugees 


SYNOPSIS: It is the late spring of 1940. Paris has fall- 
en to the Nazis and the corrupt and cowardly gov- 
ernment has fled to Tours. Minister Tessa, a typi- 
cal decadent politician who hypocritically joined 
with the Popular Front in 1935 only to sell out to. 
the fascists, is among those who art trying to save 
their own necks. They are just beginning to realize 
that the Nazis neither need them nor want them 
anymore. Only the outright fascists like Laval are 
in high spirits. 


By Roy Hudson 
(Second of Three Articles): 

The decisive factor exerting the 
greatest influence in strengthening 
the role of labor in the war and 
in maintaining national unity is 
the CIO. 

The recent period has been one 
in which the CIO met and defeated 
a sinister plot inspired by John L. 
Lewis to shatter its unity, force it 
to depart from its win-the-war pro- 
gram, repudiate its no-strike pledge, 
break from Roosevelt and engage 
in launching a third party which 


* 
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Among those left in Paris is Denise Tessa, daughter of 
the politician, a brave and honest young woman 
who has left her father’s home and joined the 
Communist Party. Denise and her sweetheart, Mi- 
chaud, are working underground against the Nazis. 


So See Sc 


emies will show magnanimity. 
The French have always been a 


right bank of the Loire were as- 
siduously blowing Tours pieces. 


“Fh Pee ee * ? 


re 


rn 


— tried to see Breteuil as , can’t work!” The man must be 


often as he could, but Breteuil 
was gloomy and unforthcoming. 


He said his wife was suffering 


from a nervous breakdown. A 
lame excuse! Tessa could not un- 
derstand why he had not broken 


a Communist! 

In the evening Tessa went to 
Bordeaux. 

It was the day before yester- 
day, but it seemed to him to be 
a hundred years ago. What a lot 


at present.” 

“What are the German terms?” 
Joliot asked. 

“T can't say anything about 
that—it’s a State secret. I can say 


realistic people. We are able to 
look truth in the face. If we are 
obliged to sheathe the sword, we 
can say:, the spirit is invincible! 
But at the present moment, alas, 


And the bombers were helping 
them. The heavy bombs shatter- 
ed the old houses with medieval 
facades, pillars, and turrets. The 
defenders were without provi- 


The CLU session called upon 


Senator Harry Byrd and Senator 
Carter Glass to join the bi-partisan 
coalition supporting the bill, which 
has already passed the House and 


at this time would have divided the 
win-the-war forces. The CIO has 
emerged from this struggle not only 
victorious, but stronger, more united 

with a greater understanding 


with the AFL on the political field 
but also established a Political Ace 
tion Committee. This committee, 
‘whose importance is emphasized by 


edical t that President Murray 
cw hinge ter ata . r e ge aer cee de anner en Senate when ww [MH ak aby me . ior. e ‘ney ina ay 
compatible with our dignity. The ö out: the | only the mac v kept the sions resume next week. 4 — against en 97 with the 
marshal would have refused to 2 ‘ Congressman Howard Smith, Con- forces that were aiding and 


consider any other.” 

Joliot screwed up one eye dis- 
trustfully. “Dignity is an elastic 
commodity,’ he said. “What I 
want to know is, are the Germans 
going to be allowed to come here 
or not? I've just found a toler- 
able printing press. And besides, 


sweat poured down his face. Sud- 
denly Weiss came in. Tessa was 
surprised—why had Weiss been 
allowed in without. being an- 
nounced? They seemed to have 
forgotten that Tessa was a Min- 
ister and that Bordeaux was now 
the capital. 


enemy at a distance. 

At the end of the second day 
there was a short pause. Ducane 
and Sergeant Maillot were hav- 
ing supper in cne of the houses 
overlooking the quay. The soldiers 
had brought them some bread 
and a scrap’ of sausage. They 


gressman from the 8th district of 
which Alexandria is the center, was 
the target for sharp attacks. Of 20 
vital war issues, he opposed the 
administration on 13, paired against 
it on one, was absent for one, and 
voted favorably on five, AFL leaders 
reported, 


specific responsibility for securing 
the application of the important 
decisions of the CIO on the political 
Aeld. 

This insures that the full weight 
of the CIO will also be thrown more 
effectively into every effort to 
achieve united action, not only with « 


vancing the program of Lewis and 
the defeatists, the leadership of 
Philip Murray was strengthened 
and the collaboration of all forces 
supporting his leadérship placéd on 
a firmer basis, Old prejudices, hos- 
tilities and distrust were softened in 
meeting the cOmmon danger. In 


down himself. Only Laval was | he had gone through! He had * “ Weiss held ow a scrap of | Munched heartily and the noise . truggle e the national organizations, but on a 
beaming; his white tie looked siven up distinguishing one day , 8 n paper. “Sign!” b said. ‘ sounded. like an echo of comfort Foll tax ae tieet the pony of — CIO 7 3 state and city scale as well. Thus 
like the adornment of a young | from the other. The Germans % K. 2 n “what is it?” in the unusual stillness. The win- — . 1 8 to wipe out the aftificial dis- there will be to a greater degree 
bridegroom. But Laval paid no | continued to advance and had ir 5 La ig like Weiss explained: a consider- i pone 3 n au unionists, especially the thousands of tinctions of right, left and middle than before central direction and 
— — 1 —— kk candle whe tind omese months. The Germans were in able number of airmen were | Tne furnnure reminded one of new members newly resident in the |wings in the CIO. An additional national leadership in the struggle 

abin rs, they fluttere 
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2 misfortune!” But the barber | the Communists will try to make | Pouring into the town from all | Blessed are they who die in | the shooting range. The onlook- | Ducane fired without missing. The 1 more uncompremising struggde das iabor-baiting, morale-destroy> 
2 started shouting, “Go away! I | capital out of it. Or de Gaulle. Parts. It was impossible to get righteous battle | ers stood and gasped: Can't he | Germans could not stand it. They te ing agent of reaction” removed from 
‘ ing, ay ; against the defeatists and for un- 
@ hth through the . There. was For the four corners of their shoot!” That was a young lad's ran back to the quay ualified support to the Com. the neweda per of the country. 
2 not even a scrap of bread in the native land. conceit. Now it was his last hope. Ducane his steaming —— is dees The CIO here. said Pegler’s 
* CHARACTERS „ baker's shops. People were sleep- * aes ae ll ae not let his life go | forehéad pro fe handkerchief Not only will . Seed tn the — a typical Hitler 
1 , ing out in the squares. And still guy was on : and took out flask—he had 
4 2 3 manufacturer, one of France's they came flocking into the toun. day of the battle which was af- He noticed some Germans in | been tortured with thirst for 44 be stimulated 1 stroy the unity of the people and 
Be leading nciers. ; Tessa sent for the Prefect. terwards known as the Battle of | the distance. They were advanc- | some time. Then he looked out coreg gy Be td pave the way for fascism.” 
5 Paul Tessa, French deputy, Radical in the Popular | «pont let anybody into the | the Marne. He did not know that | ing in file, keeping close to the | of the window and grabbed his Pate * Nan 
rinnt. town,” he ordered. “Otherwise the battle would end in victory; | grey wall. Across the street was rine. The Germans were crawl- come & more effective vg ob ghd PO to Workers 
a} ; 8 0 ne died with defeat, panic, and | a barricade of barrels, furniture, | ing along the roofs of the houses. camp of national unity and reo-| Au 0 
ae i Villard, Socialist, a minister in the government. we'll be done for. Put the police flight all around him; he died | and mattresses. He saw a tall red-haired soldier Ognized as the force that takes the Get N A ard 
1 Breteuil, Fascist 8 : nestle, $0 rely on the Army, | defending Paris. And Prange was Ducane saw a French in front of him. So Senet Be ve eal ig Bh Me Re. ew Award 
N Pierre, yo engineer esser’s employ. victorious. Ducane often repeated | soldier. It was Maillot. | a long time and brought main strengthen national aa yy 
. Michand, e e sows si ms „ oe ne ue his favourite lines to in | What was he doing? He must be | the German donn. unity behind President Roosevelt. (Special to the Daily Worker) 
Agnes, Pierre’s wife ae n,, — — 1 * — of — thon probs poy tern r n. rally all of labor CIO men and a da oe 
‘ , men women of 
Lucien Tessa, writer, son of Paul Tessa. When Tessa was informed that | despair. He tried not to think | a hand-grenade. Three Germans | the room buzzed monotonously. to become a greater independent mouth Plant of/ the Reba 
Denise, Tessa’s daughter. the town of Tours was resisting, | about what was happening in lay on the pavement. The rest Ducane picked up his rifle and political force, strengthening it! Wheel Company now engaged in 
 Jolict, opportunistic editor of La Vole Nouvelle. | Most wan the ood of mend det ent shough he, waa morn | Wok to” thelr heels tC ee ee 
ae ** U — was the good of enraging out and had not slept for Ducane wa: beside himself with roofs. fired |increasing its influence over them 
Andre, an artist. the roared. Maillot stood motionless, 
towns as though petrified. A shot rang 


foolishly from the chateau. where 
Reynaud was living to the town, 
where they looked for their lost 
pieces of luggage and waved aside 
their secretaries, who kept pes- 
tering them with the question: 
“Where are we going?” 

At the Cabinet meeting Tessa 
proposed the opening of peace ne- 
gotiations. Reynaud interrupted 


on in Paris—for them it was all 
over! But here it was necessary 
to do something and make de- 
cisions. Churchill was blackmail- 
ing. It was rumoured that de 
Gaulle had arrived in Bordeaux. 
Who knew, he might be connected 
with the Communists? There 
were a great many dockers in the 
town; the Prefect had said they 


no hurry to reply; they were con- 

tinuing to advance. Twice a day 

Tessa marked on the map the 
towns occupied by the enemy: 

Orleans, Cherbourg, Rennes, Di- 

jon, Belfort. On the fourth day 

he ordered the map to be taken 

away. “You'd better tell me what 

towns we still have left,” he said 

wearily to Pomaret. 


anxious to fly to England. They 
must be prevented, The gas must 
be rendered unserviceable. 

“But it’s not my department,” 
said Tessa. “Go and see the gen- 
eral.” 

A malicious smile flitted across 
Weiss’s face. “The general can 
never be found when he’s want- 
ed,” he explained. “And the mat- 
ter is urgent. I advise you not 


old times: there was a sideboard 
with china cups painted with pink 
cockerels. The floor was littered 
with cigarette ends, empty cans, 
and torn-up letters. The sol- 
diers were resting in the next 
room. 

Somebody switched on the 
radio. Tessa was making a speech 
from Bordeaux. The Minister of 


ares, will be urged to pay their poll 
taxes so that they can vote this 
year. 


Irving C. Welstead, secretary- 


treasurer of the Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
speaker at the conference. William 
F. Patrick, president of the federa- 
tion, was one of many AFL lead- 
ers who sent greetings. William 


was the main 


to unite labor’s ranks. This step 
certainly strengthens the already 
favorable prospects for a rapid de- 
velopment and strengthening of 
the movement for unity. 
‘ 

The CIO, consolidated and united 
behind its important program, is 
thus better prepared on this Labor 


factor, that has also contributed to 
the consolidation and strengthen- 
ing of the CIO behind the leader- 
ship of Murray has been the 
greater participation of Sidney 
Hillman in the direct activities of 
the CIO. Thus the CIO has be- 
come more united on a firmer basis 
than ever in its history. 

The experiences of the recent 


: Chautemps suddenly protested the new Government was talking | Arnheim, CLU poll tax committee period have also brought about Day to meet those tasks that arise 
2 * w ‘dangerous element.” Rey- - “ 
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plies.” Mandel looked fixedly at 
Tessa, and Tessa turned away. 
That man was capable of any- 
thing. He regarded Tessa as a 


traitor. Even the children knew. 


that when Mandel was bent on 


. ruining a man, you might just 


as well write his obituary. A hor- 
rible face—not a drop of blood 
in it! An inquisitor! 

Help came unexpectedly; Gen- 


simp! sat and wept. Tears were 
out of place. What was needed 
at the present time was a firm 
hand! 

Breteuil asked Tessa to have 
‘a talk with the Spanish Ambas- 
sador; Berlin was to be asked to 
state the terms. Breteuil added 
that a lot depended on the talk. 
Tessa was proud of his mission 
and depressed at the same time. 


such that no Frenchman would 
put his signature to them.” Then 
he added with a smile: “Unless 
it’s your Grandel, but he has stay- 
ed behind in Paris.” 

“Since when has Grandel been 
‘mine’?” Tessa asked resentfully. 
“Besides, I am by no means in- 
sisting on capitulation. I wanted 
peace with honour. That’s only 
natural. If necessary, we'll go 
away to Algiers. Perhaps to Per- 


to anybody now. And you'll have 
to answer to the Germans for 
every aeroplane that gets away. 
You understand me?” 

Tessa wanted to shout. out: 
“Blackguard Spy!” but he re- 
frained. He gazed at Weiss in 
bewilderment. Then he took out 
his fountain-pen, screwed up his 
eyes, and signed the paper. Weiss 
politely thanked ‘him. 


“Shut his mouth, the black- 
guard!” shouted Ducane. 

The soldiers burst out laugh- 
ing. “He won’t let the ‘old chap’ 
get on wita his grub!” 

They switched off the radio. 
Sergeant Maillot, with thick grey 
stubble on his face and inflamed 
red eyes, suddenly said to Ducane: 
“Why did you help them—in 
1936? You're an honest man. It 
looks as if we're not going to get 


NMU Auxiliary 
Asks Changes 


In Harlem 


The New York Chapter of the 


Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Maritime Union yesterday 


wrote 


events and less of a gap between 
the program of the CIO and the 
application of this program. This 
was true especially in the reaction 
of the CIO to the offensive of the 
defeatists in and out of Congress 
against the war effort, national 
unity and the labor movement. 
With the passage of the Connally- 
Smith Bill the CIO quickly drew 
all the necessary conclusions, which 
are embodied in the decisions of its 


CIO in meeting these tasks can be 
decisive in bringing about an in- 
crease in production, in promoting 
the unity of labor on the political 
field and in support of the wer, in 
achieving international labor unity 
and in rallying all the people for 
the supreme task to open the sec- 
ond front, shorten the war and 
bring victory in 1943. The unity 
of the CIO, and an uncompromising 
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state. He mumbled, and Tessa 


suddenly noticed that he -had no | 


teeth. How did he come to lose 
his jaw? Tessa did not realize 
at first that the general was 
speaking. Picard kept on repeat- 
ing: “Yes, yes, a Communist rev- 
olution! The rabble is besieging 
the Elysee Palace. Big fires have 
broken out. 

Tessa closed his eyes in horror. 
He was not afraid of bombs or 
shells. He had even accustomed 
himself to the idea of being taken 
prisoner. That was terrible, of 
course, but the Germans were 


- cultured people; they wouldn't 


treat a minister like a criminal. 
The only people he was affaid of 
were the Communists. He had re- 
alized after his conversation with 
Denise that the Communists 
hated him. If they seized power, 
they would put him to death. 
And besides, what a misfortune 
it would be for France! When the 
Germans entered Paris, it would 
be a day of national mourning. 
But in any case, the Germans 
were better than the Oommu- 
nists. The Germans would hoist 
their flag over the Elysee Palace, 
but they would not touch the 
Palace itself. But the Commu- 
nists would burn down everything 
as they had done in 1871. Even 
now they had already started 
setting fire to places. They were 
fanatics and wild beasts! 

Mandel got in touch with Paris, 
and half an hour later he an- 
nounced: “There is perfect order 
m Paris.” Picard tried to dispute 
the statement, but finally he said 
with a self-satisfied smiile: “Of 
course! General Dentz is a friend 
of mine. He’s one of the best 
Army leaders. He has ordered the 
police to fire on the provocateurs 
who attempt to offer armed re- 

to the enémy.” 

Tessa kept saying: It's time 
to leave Tours!” Another day 
went by. The Germans had ad- 
vanced another thirty miles. It 
was a horrid day—the 14th of 
July. Tessa had always thought 
that fourteen was a fatal number. 
Amalie had died on the 14th. He 
was at the barber’s when he was 
told that the Germans had taken 
Paris. He had been prepared for 
the event, but it was too much 
for him and he exclaimed: “What 


I've tasted your Rioja. It's in no 
way inferior to our best vintages.” 

Then he added with a sigh: 
“My son was Consul at Salaman- 
ca at the time of the epic events 
in your country. He was a great 


A 


friend of many of the Falangists 
and gave his active support to 
General Franco,” 

“Where is he now?” 

He's lost. He was killed by the 
Communists.” 

After the roast chicken a la 
broche, Tessa got down to the 
business at last. What were Ber- 
lin’s terms? The Spaniard an- 
swered vaguely at first—it was 
not worth while bothering about 
details; there must be mutual un- 
derstanding, the victors had no 
desire to humiliate France. When 
he started to talk about what he 
called the “details,” Tessa felt a 
cold shudder run down his spine. 

“But this is out of the ques- 
tion! he exclaimed. 

“Of course, some of the points 
can be modified. As I’ve just said, 
the main thing is to establish 
contact. Much depends on the 
fate of your Navy. Berlin doubts 
whether the. marshall Will be able 
to get everybody to submit to his 
orders when he is in power. In 
particular, the Germans are 
anxious about certain unwhole- 
some attitudes in Morocco and 


a misunderstanding. 
Nobody in France commands 
more authority than the hero of 
Verdun.” 


“So much the better. You're 
quite right. The armagnac here 
is really enchanting.” 

After the lunch with the Spa- 
niard, Tessa went to see Breteuil. 

“The Germans are quite mad!” 
he said. “The terms are unheard- 
of. I'll say frankly—they'’re de- 
grading! I’m afraid Reynaud is 
right—we shall have to slip away 
to Madagascar.” 

When he saw that Breteuil was 
not astonished at the German 
demands, Tessa calmed down. “Of 
course,” he said, “we must look 
at the matter in a sober light. 
On the whole it's not so ghastly 
as it seemed to be at first sight. 
Only I think it would be better 
not to divulge the terms immedi- 
ately. First of all we'll sign and 
then we can publish. Otherwise 


Ducane, Right deputy. 
Grandel, deputy linked with 
Legrais—Communist leader 


Y eee 


sli — 


the Nazis. 


‘being swept into revolution and 


Tessa evén began to think 
about resistance. He pored a long 
time Over the map, had a talk 
with General Leridot, and broad- 
cast to the country: “Soldiers 
and Sailors! The armistice has 
mot been signed. The struggle 
goes on. Hand in hand with the 
Allies, defend our honour on land 
and sea and air!” 

In the evening he went out for 
a walk, as he had a headache and 
wanted to get some fresh air. On 
the quayside he was recognized 
by some dockers, who began to 
shout: “What about ducking the 
traitors? Or swinging them from 
a lamp post?” 

Tessa caught sight of a taxi 
and hopped into it for safety. He 
pulled up the windows in spite 
of the heat and stuffiness; he 
thought he was being pursued. 
He drove at once to Breteuil’s. 

“Chautemps is _ intriguing 
again,” he said. “He wants us to 
go to Perpignan and then to Af- 
rica. This is Churchill up to his 
tricks again. Chautemps could 
never say no to money. You've 
only got to remember the Stavis- 
ky affair. I consider the German 
terms should be accepted. We're 


anarchy.” 

The Germans were still in no 
hurry to give their reply. They 
were advancing on Bordeaux. 

In the early hours of the morn- 
ing Tessa was awakened by the 
thunder of explosions. German 
bombers were flying low over the 
town. An hour later he was in- 
formed that the victims numbered 
seven hundred. He was obliged to 
visit the hospital. The sight of 
the wounded children and the 
smell of ether overwhelmed him. 
“We send them telegrams,” he 
wailed, “and they answer us with 
bombs!” Marquet, the Mayor’ of 
Bordeaux came in at the double 
and demanded the withdrawal of 
the Government in order to save 
the town, Then the panic began. 
Tessa spent the whole day with 
the Spanish Ambassador. In the 
evening he said proudly to Joliot: 
“Yau may pacify the population. 
The Germans have promised the 
marshal not to touch the town.” 

On the following day he was 
sorry he had spoken to Joliot. 
Crowds of frantic refugees were 


the 


7 


ot it. 


Germans locked with amazement 
at the grey island of houses with 
the gleaming River Loire in front 
The road to Poitiers and 
farther on to the south passed 
through Tours, and the unex- 
pected holf-up irritated the ad- 
vancing Army. One of the Ger- 
man generals who was fond of 
Showing off his erudition said to 
the officers: “What can you ex- 
pect? These Froggies are de- 
fending Balzac’s birthplace.” 

How did it come about that 
Tours was not declared an open 
town? It was said that the Mayor 
had appealed to the population 
to defend the town; and the cour- 
age of the inhabitants had so 
shamed the soldiers that they de- 
cided not to retreat. The first at- 
tacks were said to have been 
repelled by the waunded in the 
local hospital. All sorts of legends 
were born in the cellars where the 
inhabitants were hiding among 
the barrels of wine. Battalions 
were magnified to divisions. Peo- 
ple talked of mysterious shells 
that were destroying the German 
tanks. Nobody could understand 
why Tours held out. Apparently, 
even in the days of panic, there 
were brave people and brave 
towns. Tours was defended by two 
battalions together with a few 
hundred wounded soldiers and a 
certain number of volunteers 
elderly men who had deen 
through the last war and young 
lads who were not liable for mili 
tary service. 

Among the-defenders was the 
parliamentary deputy Lieutenant 
Ducane. The soldiers called him 
“the old chap”—he had aged con- 
siderably in the last year. The 
things he had lived for had turn- 
ed out to be elusive. He was nat. 
blind; he saw his mistake, but 
secretly he hoped that the blood 
of self-sacrificing people would 
resurrect the old France, which 
he knew from books. He looked 
upon the defence of Tours as the 
last gift of fate. 

Thirty-five years ago Ducane 
had been to a party given by 
some of his literary friends. He 
was then an ill-favored youth, 
with big ears sticking out, who 
dreamed of becoming an aviator. 
Charles Peguy, the poet, had re- 
cited some verses: | 


“I can’t understand anything my- 
self. White has turned out to 
be black, and black white. And 
so we've gone blind. Or, on the 
contrary, we've begun to see 
something. I don't know. There 
are some honest people — de 
Gaulle, for instance. The British 
won't give in. But our fate—” 
He waved his hand. 

J was up north at Arras in 
the last war,” said Maillot. “The 
town was literally wiped off the 
face of the earth. This time I 
was at Arras again at the begin- 
ning of the war. Funny, wasn’t 
it? I saw the people had built 
up the town again in the last 
twenty years. It was quiet there. 
It was the Belgian rear. Nobody 
ever dreamed it was coming 
there. And then they got it 
again. When we left Arras there 
was nothing left, only dust and 
rubble. They'll build it all up 
again. Nonsense! Is it possible 
to go on living like that? Some- 
thing has got to be changed, and 
properly....” 

“Are you a Communist?” . 

“No. I was a teacher. I voted 
for the Popular Pront and against 
you. I never bothered about poli- 
tics. But now I’m almost driven to 
despair. Yesterday Captain Gremy 
told mé I was a bad Frenchman. 
Is it always going to remain like 
this?” 

“If we survive,” shouted Du- 
cane, “I'll be the first to say no! 
But this is not the time. Tell 
me, do you mean to say you're 
not going—” he ‘stuttered and 
could hardly get his words out— 
“to defend the town?” 

The answer was the roar of a 
shell—the pause was over. 

The third day settled every- 
thing. The Germans burst into 
Tours. The library was set on 
fire.. Fighting went on in the 
narrow streets between the quay 
and the boulevards... The sun 
looked murky red through the 
smoke and there was a heavy 
smell of 4 

Ducane stood at the window of 
an attic. Tiled roofs and a long 
winding street stretched before 
mim. He was not a bad ‘shot. 
There used to be a Whitsuntide 
fair in the littie town where he 
grew up. He was no good at 
flirting with the girls, as he 
stuttered and was ashamed of his 
ugliness, but he used to shine at 


out; he up his arms and 


to remove “disgraceful conditions” 
in that community so that new out- 
breaks may not occur. 


The incidents were the “natural 


result” of racial discrimination, un- 
‘employment, lack of nursery schools, 
recreational facilities and child 
care, segregation, rent excesses, po- 
lice brutality and the like, the Aux- 
iliary wrote. 


They urged 10 immediate steps 


upon the Mayor, including a plea to 
President Roosevelt for an immeé- 
diate Executive Order banning Jim 
Orow in the armed forces, and the 
calling of a broad conference of all 
Negro, labor and patriotic organi- 
zations to map a city-wide pro- 
gram against racial discrimination. 


Gertrude Tegeler, secretary, sent 


the letter on behalf of the auxiliary. 


CIO to Hold 
Consumer Parley 


Labor’s program on prices, sub- 


sidies, taxes and social and labor 
legislation will be presented at a 
Town Hall meeting sponsored by 
the Upper Flatbush-Crown Heights 
Communist Oouncil of the CIO on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 8, 8 P.M. 
at Biltmore Hall, 2230 Church Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Representative Andrew L. Somers 
of the 6th Congressiénal District 
and the Rev. Moses Richardson 
Lovell of the Central Community 
Church will head the list of com- 
munity figures who will address 
the conference. Barney Conal, or- 
ganizational director of the Greater 
New York Ihdustrial Union Coun- 
cil, CIO, will discuss labor’s objec- 
tives in its current, nation-wide po- 
litical action drive. James V. King, 
president of the State, County and 
Municipal 
CIO, will serve as chairman, 


Mrs. FDR Arrives 
In Melbourne 


Workers of America, 


MELBOURNE, Sept. 5 (UP). — 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, flying 
the 90-minute trip from Canberra 
to Melbourne beside the pilot in the 
co-pilot’s seat, arrived here today 
and shortly afterwards visited an 


ership of Philip Murray and im- 
pede the application of the CIO pro- 
gram is both a concern and duty 
of every patriotic American. 

* 


No review of the situation in the 
labor movement can be complete 
without noting the increased 
to which the unions of the — 
road Brotherhood are participating 
in the war effort, in the politieal 
struggle and in the movement for 
international and na labor 
unity. In contrast with that of the 
AFL executive council these unions 
have joined with the CIO in a stand 
for unity with the labor movement 
of the world that must include the 
unions of the Soviet Union. The 
political initiative most of these 
unions are beginning to display and 
the extent to which they are en- 
tering into cooperation with the rest 
of the labor moVement was only 
recently highlighted by the National 
Legislative Conference called by the 
Trainmen to which Sidney Hillman 
and William Green were invited. 
These developments show that the 
Railroad Brotherhood is not only 
an important factor in the labor 
movement and in promoting the 
movement for common action of all 
labor behind the war effort and 
President Roosevelt. They also un- 
doubtedly show that if the resistance 
to the AFL executive council to 
labor unity can be broken, and it 
can, then the Railroad Brother- 
hoods will join in establishing a 
united trade union center. 


Detroit CIO | 
Backs NMU 
Picket Line 


DETROIT, Sept. 5.—The Greater 
Detroit and Wayne County CIO 
Council has endorsed the National 
Maritime Union picket line against 
Westbrook Pegler and started a 
campaign of its own to get him 
out of the Detroit Times. ‘ 

A statement from the Council 
calls Pegler an “anti-American, anti- 
democratic, yellow journalist,” and 
urges all affiliates and the labor 
movement as a whole to get 


these policies. Constant efforts have 

peen and are being taken to mo- 

bilize the full strength of the CIO 

for the application of its program. 
« 


A reason why some important 
‘resolutions of the CIO were not 
quickly and fully applied in the 

is because the decisive in» 
portance of its decisions were not 
always fully and quickly grasped by 
sections of the CIO. The decisions 
of the last CIO board and, which .is 
equally important, the steps taken 
to apply these policies, were pos- 
sible because a higher level of un- 
derstanding has been reached by the 
leadership and members of the CIO. 

This important point is further 
emphasized when it is recalled that 
the main decisions of the last meet- 
ing of the CIO called for a degree 
of political initiative and organiza- 
tional activity on a scale never be- 
fore undertaken by the CIO. 

What do these actions of the 
CIO ͤ mean in terms of national 
unity and in influencing the entire 
labor movement? The present 
moment in the war and the situa- 
tion in the country is such that 


more actively the nation’s war pro- 
gram. Only this will guarantee the 
victory that is now possible, because 
only greater effort by a united na- 
tion can beat back the desperate 


group, whether it be in the ranks 
of labor, or the Democratic or Re- : 
publican parties, or organizations of 
the farmers, middle class or busi- 
ness, has understood the situation, 
grasped its duties and taken those 
steps that are required, as has the 
CIO. ° 
7 

In undertaking to organize better 
its own support for the war effort 
and to strengthen national unity, 
the CIO has set an example to all 
others. There can be no question 
that the actions of the CIO will 
stimulate the activities of the AFL 
and Railroad Brotherhoods. These 
steps of the CIO will further weaken 
the defeatists in the Democratic 
Party and reinforce the fight of 
the Roosevelt Democrats. The 
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Greetings to the Men and Women of the CIO, AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods 1 
* a 1 
ABOR’S 1942 pledge, FREE LABOR WILL WIN,” and communication workers delivered the goods safely all discrimination. Membership in the IWO is open to ALL a 
has been borne out by stirring victories on the pro- and steadily, The heroic seamen of the Merchant Ma- without discyimination: : ‘ 
duction line and the fighting front. Last year, under, rine carried their precious cargoes of munitions through Like the unions, the IWO is concerned with economic E 
the spur of a dangerously advancing foe, American labor sub-infested sea lanes, harried by dive-bombers. Clothing security for the worker: Apart from our low cost insurance 
produced as it never had before. This year, under the glori- workers, farmers, office workers, all gave their all for this and sick benefits, the IWO has also pioneered in the fight for \ 
ous slogan of Production for the Second Front,” organized all-out war. social security. 
labor will continue to lift its voice in the spirit of attack— And that’s only part of the story. There is the splendid Like the unions, our program is all-out anti-faseist. 
land attack through France to the rotten heart of Hitlerism. record of labor-management cooperation, initiated by organ- The IWO strives for unity for victory over the Axis. Our 
And labor will back up its cry with the manpower and the ized labor. There are the two million union members in the fifteen national group sections work together as smoothly 
goods to win through to complete victory. armed forces, many of whom have already emerged as heroes as the crew of an American bomber. 3 f 
From the very beginning labor strained every nerve to of battle. Unions have strengthened almost every war As in the unions, our members have given their blood, ; ’ 5 
meet the pressure and demand placed upon it. Building agency. Hundreds of thousands of organized workers are have donated funds to USO, Red Cross and Allied War Re- . fee 
workers were among the first to prove their speed and skill. blood nee All unions pushed the payroll deduetions for lief and have been active in civilian defense. Our Order 1 
g Tool and die makers, molders, machinists and similar skilled a wr p 8 USO, Red Cross, Allied War Relief has given its share of members to the armed forces. Some 
workers turned out machinery and equipment at an unpre- r have poured in from the unions. of these are now nationally known heroes. : 
| That’s the record of which all America can be proud. Organized labor is now ten million strong in America. 
cedented rate. The ores of the coun- ; a 3 
try. mined by American workers The TWO és a labor fraternal society, organized by We were labor’s friend, helped labor unions organize in the ; 
try, y era union workers. The IWO is run by able and responsible days when it meant jail, beatings, persecution. We're 
‘ } poured into pants . y wag 08 workers elected by the membership. proud that the [WO helped build the SWOC, the CIO and ; 
ican workers, which yielded ever in- IWO low cost insurance rates are planned to fit workers’ dozens of AFL unions, 4 | 
creasing supplies of tanks, a budgets. If you belong to a labor union, you would enjoy the : 1 
ships and planes. Transportation Like the unions, the IWO is concerned with eliminating IWO’s fraternal life. You need its benefits. a : 
3 | : : | 44 
in Now! Add IWO P | Y 01 1 
H. Join Now. rotection to Your Union Protection 1 
rey 4 
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eS By C. E. Dexter 


After two successive defeats, the Washington Senators 


yesterday bounced back to beat the New York Yankees, 
5-2, before some 40,000 fans, in the first-haJf of the double- 
header. 

Following a two-run outburst in the second, which gave 
them a 2-0 lead until the fourth . 
frame, the Yankee bats were ef- the all-time mark of winning 14 
féctively silenced by the hurling consecutive series set by the New 
@f Dutch Leonard, who shut them York Giants in 1912. 
Out for the rest of the route tO Tomorrow the Yanks go to Shibe 


achieve bis llth triumph of the park o meet the Philadelphia A’s 
inst 12 se*- . 
War against 12 ser backs in a two game series. 


Onarley Wensloff, who was 
Bunning for his 13th win, was Washington 000 100 110 3 9 1 
New York 020 000 000 27 1 


handed his ninth defeat as Sen- 
ator batters peppered tim for ene Leonard and Giuliano; Wenloft 
and Dickey, 


‘Tun at a time in the fourth, se- 
venth and eghth innings. | 


“Both hurlers travelled the dis- 


tance. | Dodgers, Again 
Tanze tallies came in the sec | 
Ond as catcher Bill Dickey walked | 


The Brooklyn Dodgers won then 

Gordon fashioned his 13th nimh in a row yesterday as they 

e run of the season, account- pounced upon their former team- 

in for the kome wants only two mate, Van Mungo, for 12 hits, beat- 
runs of the opener. ing the New York Giants, 5-1. 

In the fourth, second-baseman | 

Priddy singled, went to second New York 901 ¢ 000 000—1 6 0 

on ro okie shortstop Robert's play, Brooklyn 000 100 40 —5 12 2 

Mungo and Lombardi; Higbe, Al- 


And scooted acress home plate on 
catcher Giuliani’s single. Jen (7) and Bragan.\y- 

The Nats tied the score in the 
Seventh as centerfielder Spence's SCORES 
Single sent in right fielder Case, | 

‘who previously had singled to le tt AMERICAN LEAGUE 

and bad advanced to second base St. Louis 009 030 000—3 9 2 
on Powell's sacrifice. Detroit 100 000 100—2 6 0 
.. In the next inning, the game Potter and Schultz; Bridges and 


Was won, Roberts slapped out to Richards. 

centerfield what appeared to be — 

a single. But Roy Weatherly (First Game) 

_muffed the ball, and Roberts | Chicago 200 000 000— 2 6 0 
“tagged all four bases for an ac- Cleveland 000 010 000— 1. 6 0 


“credited inside-the-park home 
run, the first of his major league 
“Career, 
_ So far as the second game is con- NATIONAL LEACUE 
cerned, Frnie Bonham will have | Cincinnati 000 000 000 0 4 0 
had to beat Bobo Newsom, making St. Louis 0CO 100 00x 1 6 
3 his first New York appearance as | Shoun and Mueller; M. Cooper 
a Sena*or, if tre Yanks were to tie land W. Cooper. 


Dietrich and Tresh; Harder, Hev- 
ing (8) and Rosar, DeSautels (9). 


— — — 
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Monty Meets Beau 
In Title Match 
Friday Nite 


Bob Montgomery, of Philadelphia, 
holder of the world lightweight title, 
will make tne first defense of his 
crown at Madison Square Garden on 
Friday night, when he faces Beau 
Jack in a scheduled 15 round match. 

Monty copped the title from Beau 
Jack the last time they met at the 
Garden on May 2ist, in one of the 
fistic season's biggest upsets. 

„ Both men, keyed for this cham- 
plonship fight, have been conduct- 
ing themselves in the trade with 
eminent success since their last 
encounter. 

Since then, Monty has appeared 
in three over-weight affairs, out- 

istancing Frankie Wills, knocking 

out Al Reasoner and .outpointing 
Fritzie Zivic in his home town two 
weeks ago. 

Beau Jack, for his part, since 
losing the crowu, has met Maxie 
Starr and Johnny Hutchinson, and 
knocked out both cf his opponents. 

According to advices from in- 
timates of the boxers, both Monty 
and Beau harte considerably 
changed for the better, since that 
May 2\st set-up, 

Beau, always an e ring 
performer, has bounced back from 
his unexpected defeat and this was 
indicated very sharply in his two 
following matches. 

While Monty also seems to have 
perked up, apparently working on 
that old boxing adage that winning 
a title ‘sometimes makes a good 
fighter an even better one. Tabbed 


a brilliant fighter, who always went 
hot-and-cold, his last three bouts 
displayed consistently good form. 


Dodgers’ eighth win in a row 


Travelling at this fast clip, al- 
beit it is now too late to catch up 
with the Cardinals, makes the 
Brooklyn team the hottest outfit in 
the maiors. 

What is most interesting in this 


connection is the fact that the. 
Puerto Rican centerfielder, who 
does not, at first appearances, 
give the impresion of being a 
sensational type of ball- player, 
joined the Dodgers shortly before 
they swung into this phenomenal 
all-out stretch drive and has been 
instrumental in bringing about 
the success of this end-season ef- 
fort. 

In Saturday’s encounter, for in- 
stance, which lasted almost four 
hours, Cuis, who is the hottest man 
in the Brooklyn menage, went to 
first base in that last frame on 4 
bunt, sending Arky Vaughan, who 
singled, to second. -Billy Herman 
also punted, forcing Arky going 
into third. Kowic Schultz hit into 
what appeared to be a double-play, 
and Herman was also forced out, 
Jurges to Witek, but the latter 
threw wild to first. 

Olmo shot to third on the play, 
and then zoomed home safely with 
the decisive run. : 

In truth, Luis has been playing 


the last 17 games. 4 


By Phil Gordon 


It was almost prophetic that Luis Olmo should have 
crossed the-home plate Saturday afternoon at Ebbets Field 
with the winning tally in that 17-inning fracas with the 
New York Giants, the longest game of the year, for the 


and for their 15th victory in 


this type of fast ball ever since 
he joined the team. 

So far, in the past three weeks, 
Luis has run up a 10-game hitting 
streak. He was stopped in one 
game, but then resumed his bat- 
ting spreed and has now drawn 
up a 7-game skein. In other words, 
Olmo has hit safely in 17 out of 
his last 18 games as a Dodger, for 
an average which is close to the 
4 mark. 

Also on the offensive side, Olmo 
is about the biggest run-maker in 
the National League on a per-game 
basis. In his first 28 games as a 
Dodger, Luis has batted in 21 runs 
and sco..ed as many himself, which 
far surpasses the doings of Stan 
Musiel, the League’s best hitter, on 
a per-game average. He has played 
30 games in all for Brooklyn. 

In short, he can hit ard hit hard 
and hit when it counts. 

He can also field exceptionall 
well. Being very fast with his 
feet. Luis has the DiMaggio trait 

of getting under à ball with ef- 
fortless ease, and he has a strong 
arm for those run-squelching pegs 
into the infield. 

That the Dodgers now are no 

longer fighting to keep out of fifth 
and have a good chance of finish- 


ing in second is, to say the least, 


Luis Olmo, Hottest Man 
On Hottest Team in N. L. 


Ww 


largely due to the efforts of Luis 


Olmo. 

That the Dodgers won't win the 
pennant this year is certainly not 
Olmo't fault. Next year is another 
story, however, and Luis will 
definitely take a big part in de- 
termining the decision. 


Until the Dodgers and the Giants 
put on that 17-inning endurance 
contest Saturday, the baseball cam- 
paign’s longest Match was a 16-in- 
ning affair between the Washing- 
ton Senators and the Detroit Tigers 
on July 6th. 

Previously, this year, in the Na- 
tional League, the most drawn out 
tilt was a 14-inning game. Next was 
a 13-inning one between the Cin- 
cinnati Reds and, again, the 
Giants. Again, as on Saturday, the 
Polo Grounders lost this one. 


Rip Wins 20th 


Rip Sewell, Pitisburgh, originator 
and sole user of the ‘epis’—or, some- 
thing—ball, became the first major 
league hurler to win 20 games this 
year, when he beat the Cubs severa: 
days ago, 5-1. 

Best prospects for joining Sewell 
in the charmed group are Mort 
Cooper, St. Louis Crads, and Spud 
Chandler, Yanks, who have 18 wins 
each. Other contenders for admis- 
sion are Hi Bithorn, Cubs, ana 
Elmer Riddle, Reds, with 17 victory 
tallies apiece. 

But, when it comes to lowest 
earned, run averige, Spud, who has 
only been peeled for three losses, 
leads the field by a wide margin 


with his 1.78. 
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. FOLK SONGS OF THE U.S.S.R. 
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FIGHTING MEN OF NORWAY. 


Four 10-inch records. Album Three 19-inch = with booklet. 

TR ERA ß $2.62 Album K-11 $2.89 
THE RED ARMY CHORUS of the 

USSR. Four 10-inch records SIX SONGS FOR DEMOCRACY. . 
with English translations. Album Three 10-inch records with booklet. 

r $2.62 Album K- 1 $3.15 

CHEE LAI (Paul Robeson). Songs RICHARD DYER-BENNETT. Lute 
of China. Three 10-inch records singer. Three 10-inch records. Al- 

with booklet. Album K-~-109 .. $2.89 bum K- 1000. 62.89 
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i MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Soviets Near Stalino: 


Nazis Fire 


City 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Skotovaya, Studenka and Monak- 
hovo. : 

In hard fighting south of Bryansk, 
the Red Army liberated more than 
50 inhabited places held by the 
Germans and crove forward on 
separate sectors from 4 to 6 miles. 


Ancther 100 inhabited points were 
recaptured as the Red Army ad- 
vanced an additional 3 to 6 miles 
in their drive on Konotop. 

One major point recaptured was 
Dergyachevka, 40 miles west of 
Sumy, and other places taken in- 
cluded Nekhaevka brskaya, 


Chief of the recaptured places was 
Khutor Mikhailovsky, but the So- 
viet troops also regained Lokot, 50 
miles due south of Bryansk and 
Seredina-Buda, on the Bryansk- 
Konotop railroad ” miles north of 
. 


* 


Military swank combined with Jarman's friendliness 
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America’s vital materials of war. 
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dae. e. 
tovoe, Klepaloe, Cherfioe and 


Proletarskaya, Vin- 
Atyusha. 


West and southwest of Kharkov, 
the advancing Red Army troops 
stormed into several places, “and 
considerably improved their posi- 
tions,” the communique reported. 

It added that during Saturday on 
all fronts, 92 German tanks were 
disabled or destroyed and 70 enemy 
aircraft shot down in air battles 
and by anti-aiggraft guns. e 

As the Soviet troops surged with- 
in sight of the metropolis of Stalino, 


Urges Women 
Seek War 
Employment 


Mrs. Faye Stephenson, president 
of CIO Women’s Auxiliaries, in a 
special Labor Day message to wom- 
en yesterday, called on them to 
“help build our nation’s striking 
power.” 


The job of recruiting two million 
war workers needed by industry 
this fall, she pointed out, is two- 
fold: 

“we must find them,” she said 
“and we must develop services in 
our communities which will enable 
them to stay at work. We must see 
to it that child care problems, shop- 
ping problems, laundry problems, 
eating problems are solved.” 

Mrs Stephenson also called on 
auxiliary women to join and recruit 
or the Women’s Army Corps. Urg- 
ing that “every new WAC releases 
a soldier for active duty,” she said, 


„of physical anthropology at the 
Smithsonian Institute 


“Here is a way to make a very dl- 
rect contribution to speeding the 
attack. 


She urged auxiliary women to get 
busy now in the 1944 election cam- 
paign, to “back the win-the-war 
policies of our Commander-in-Chief 
now and elect a real Victory Con- 
gress in 1944.” 


flames set the sky aglow and the 
fall of the city appeared only a 
matter of hours. 


Dr. Hrdlicka 
Dead at 74 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 5 (UP)-— 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, internationally 
known anthropologist and curator 


— 


Absentee Vote for 
Soldiers Urged 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 5 (UP)— 
Rep. Adolph J, Sebath, D., III., an- 
nounced tonight that he would in- 
troduce a bill conferring absentee 
voting privileges to more than 2,000,- 
000 overseas members of the armed 
forces and some 100,000 civilians 
who are abroad. 
Sabath's bill would amend the 
existing soldier vote act of 1942 
which extends absentee balloting 
rights only to members of the 
armed forces stationed in continen- 
tal United States. 

Some provision says that no poi 
tax be required of ‘any voter ballot - 


since 1910, 
died today of heart disease. He was 
74. 

Born in Bohemia in 1869, he re- 
ceived medical degrees from the 
New York Electic College in 
1892 and the New -York Homeo- 
pathic College in 1894. He held 
honorary degrees in science from 
the University of Prague and Drno 
University. 


PLEASE DO NOT COME 
OUT UNLESS YOU HAVE 


RESERVATIONS! 


Camp will be open until Sept. 19th. 
Accommodations — from 


Sept. ing for President, vice President, 
New York Office E Electors for either office, Senator or 
Representative: 


Bare and empty stood the two trees, two ver- 
itable crosses for graves.” 


From: 


jg ANNA SEGHERS’ 
14 “The Seventh 
Cross” 


Labor Keeps 
lts Ties With 
The Army 


(Continued from Page 1) 


bees, members of the Navy's con- 
struction battalions, whcse person- 
nel is 80 per cent union. Most of 
that 80 per cent comes from AFL 
building trades unions. 

Labor is proud of its fighting 
men and it’s showing that pride. 


Scarcely a local or internaticnal 


fails to send its organ regularly to 
its boys. Memberships are main- 
tained intact, dues paid. Hundreds 
of union officials send special re- 
ports on progress. Army welfare 
committee sends periodic gift pack- 
ages, bought with money collected 
in the shops, wrapped by brothers 
and sisters on the production front. 

In the shops and locals, service 
flags and ceremonies honor those 
who’ve left. Bond drives, blood 
campaigns and production efforts 
efforts are undertaken in the names 
of those in direct contact with the 
enemy. Perhaps as much as the 
gifts and the letters, the news that 
in bonds and in blood donations, 
organized labor makes the greatest 
single contribution of any section 
of the population strengthens our 
soldiers as they meet the foe and 
tightens the bond of union soliarity 
—stronger this Labor Day than ever 
before. 


Labor Day 


Messages 


Urge Attacks 


3 from pete 1) 


will be needlessly lost if the war 
is drawn out by a do-nothing policy 
stimulated by timidity, or by a 
shameful surrender to the appease- 
ment forces that seek a negotiated 


peace with the fascist Axis.” 


From Detroit, greetings of solid- 
arity flashed across the world from 
the Wayne County CIO Council, 
speaking for more than 350,000 CIO 
members. They cabled messages to 


Nikolai Shvernik, secretary of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, Moscow the Chinese Associa- 
tion of Labor in Chungking, the 
General Labor Union in Yenan, 
Shensi Province, the Trades Union 
Congress in London, the Canadian |m 
Congress of Labor and the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 
The greeting to the Soviet Union 
hailed heroic Russian achievements 
and pledged “to continue uninter- 
rupted production” until victory is 
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In That Dream Fight Between 
Louis vs. Dempsey We'd Pick Joe 
NAT LOW 


After years and years of ardent searching I finally 
ran across the films of the Dempsey-Willard fight the 


other day. It was worth searching for. The thing is 
fascinating from beginning to end, not only as an historical record of 
a heavyweight championship fight but as a means of evaluating the 
greatness of Dempsey in relation to Joe Louis. 

It is almost an accepted fact that Dempsey and Louis together 
with Jack Johnson are considered to be the greatest heavyweights of all 
time. The adherents of all three of these mighty figures of the ring 
are many and are about equally divided. 

Well, those pictures were worth seeing because now I can by base 
my own selection upon an actual might of n m action, 


First, a 8 Willard massacre. The fight took place 
in 1919 on a blistering hot afternoon under a broiling sun. Wü - 
lard was the champion, of course, having taken the title from 
Jack Johnson down in Havana in what is now recognized as a 
phony fight. Dempsey, the famed Manassa Mauler, was a hungry, 
lean, tough-as-blazes youngster with the body of an Adonis and 
the fists of Wotan. He was a killer, make no mistake about that. 
What he did to poor Jess should happen to Hitler: fast. 

Dempsey was a terror in this fight. Looking slight as a boy 
against the 6 foot 8 inch Willard, Jack lost no time proving that he 
was the big than’s master. After a few moments of jabbing in the 
first round Dempsey began to do the job. Faster on his feet than any 
heavyweight I have ever seen, he ripped a long, wicked left to Wil- 
lard’s jaw which staggered the giant. This was the starter. Like a 
tiger the tanned Dempsey ripped in, throwing devastated punches like 
a piston. A hundred rights and lefts blasted against Willard’s face and 
body, and then, with a look of bewilderment on his pleasant, boyish 
features, Jess slumped to the canvas, At five he began to get up and 
before he had moved an inch off the canvas, Dempsey, who had been 
loitering a foot away, tore into him and belted him a vicious, mighty 
‘blow behind the ear. This was in the days when a fgihter could hit a 
man on his way down on his way up, as long as his gloves were off 
the canvas. A fighter was also allowed to stand right over his oppon- 
ent in those days. He did not have to go to a neutral corner after 
flooring his foe. 

Well, Wilard was knocked down seven times in that furious first 
round. And we counted four times that Dempsey hit him while he was 
still on the canvas. Twice on the back of the head, twice in the kid- 
neys. They wére murderous blows coming from a fighter completely 
gone “killer.” Dempsey, indeed, was a savage battler. 

+ * * ‘ 

It is obvious in this purely academic discussion that there is no way 
of proving the superiority of Dempsey over Louis or vice versa. One can 
omly speculate and as sports writing entails a great deal of speculation 
we will take the privilege of stepping in with our bits worth. 

I think Joe Louis would have knocked out Jack Dempsey within 
six rounds, That’s the only way Joe could win. If he didn’t knock 
out Jack, Jack would have surely kayoed him. There most posi- 
tively would have been a kayo if these two had fought. 

Dempsey, we will admit, was far, far faster than Joe. But on his 
feet only. In the use of hands the edge must go to Louis who can 
throw blows with stunning speed and rib-cracking power. Dempsey’s 
left hook, which he threw from ‘way out, was a dreadful weapon. It 
was, in all probabilities, his greatest weapon. Louis’ best blow? Hard 
to say. There is no one thing you can point to in Joe’s armor which 
is outstanding. He must be taken in one piece. 

Dempsey was the wild-swinging, utterly fearless type of fighter 
who threw caution and science to the wirds and tore into a toe in an 
attempt to overpower him with the sheer fury of his attack. Joe is 
strictly the counter-punching type who loves for the other guy to 
come to him and start swinging. It is when a man starts going for 
Louis that Joe snaps back like a steel coil breaks the enemy offer.sive 
and the proceeds on with an offensive of his own. 

The styles of the two fighters favor Louis. I doubt if Dempsey, 
for all his terrific speed and punching power, could have sustained 
a long flurry against the sure-hitting, utterly cool and calm 
Louis, Dempsey never fought anyone who could hit as hard as 
Louis and if Jack fought Joe as he did all his other foes, I have 
my doubts if he would have survived after missing the many 
blows he usually did 3 5 * — his opponent down. 


You see, Louis just never aie If a nai had been taken of all 
of Joe’s fights one could compute the amount of blows he has missed 
on the fingers of both hands. With the utmost deliberation Louis 
picks his spots and lets fly with a blow only when he is convinced said 
blow will land. . . . And it usually does. Louis knocked out Paulino 
Uzcudun with one sledge-hammer right. He sent Lou Nova kickirg 


with a similar blow after stalking 


blow. 
Dempsey, on the other hand, 


the net result was always the same. 
“ — 


us from dreaming, ean you? 


Well so the fight will come off. 


the Californian for six rounds. He 


kayoed Billy Conn in that famous thirteenth round with one blow when 
the only way he could have possibly won was with precisely that one 


had to throw, and actually did 


throw dozers of blows before putting his opponent down for good. And 
Dempsey, it should be kept in mind, fought exactly eight times in the 
seven years he held the title. And each of his opponents was hand 
picked. Louis fought them all, crouchers, boxers, hitters, everyone. And 


But hell, brother, you can’t stop 


Nazis N Under 
Red Army Thrusts 


(Continued from Page 1) 


a group of German prisoners walk- 
ing through the streets of Kharkov 
in shabby uniforms and barefooted 
—not much better than those of 
Field Marshal Friedrich Von Paulus’ 
army’ which was wiped out during 
the battle of Stalingrad. 
We have been with Col. Gen. 
Ivan A. Konev’s shock armies cut- 
ting deep into the heart of the 
Ukraine and enveloping the Donets 
Basin where the enemy defenses 
appear to be crumbling swiftly. 
With the main German defenses 
broken over a 700-mile front from 
Smolensk to the Sea of Azov decisive 
battles, comparable in scale to those 
) German invasion of 
Russia, now are raging: Soviet of- 
fensive thrusts are gathering mo- 
mentum but the enemy is resisting 
bitterly and fighting for every yard. 
Fierce battles rage over hundreds 
of square miles of the central area 
of the Donets Basin and dozens 
of blazing, thickly populated mining 
and industrial towns are falling into 
Soviet hands. The retreating enemy 
garrisons are fighting bitter delay- 
ing actions and even ae 
ing at places. 0 
ear fall of Merefa was precede 


. biev said that the Nazi 

„„ 

that the bulk of the enemy reserves 
the 


in the Kharkov-Poltava area. The 
main Soviet reserves, he revealed, 
have not even gone into action yet. 
On the trip up to this front we 
saw plenty of evidence of the im- 
portance the Red Army is attaching 
to its communications. Covering 
hundreds of square miles immediate- 
ly behind the lines are Soviet en- 
gineers and labor battalions which 
are feverishly repairing xoads, build- 
ing new roads, and restoring bridges 
and telegraph lines. 

One anti-tank mine exploded five 
yards in front of my jeep killing 
Mikhail’ Vasev, the acting press 
chief; Victor Kozhemiako, chief 
censor; and Maj. E. I. Volkov, liaison 
officer of the defense commissariat. 
The blast threw the victims and 
their jeep 17 yards off the road. 
The remainder of the caravan of 
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The 
Literary Lookout 


By SAMUEL PUTNAM 


We see by the papers that Dorothy Parker has passed 
her fiftieth birthday. Had we been aware of the event 
sooner, this column would have extended its greetings. 
As it is, we'll extend them anyway—to one of the most 
misunderstood women in America. 

Most people doubtless think of Dorothy Parker as a “humorist” 
with a decided tinge of malice in her make-up. Her business is to be 
funny—than which I can imagine no sadder occupation, In other 
words, she is supposed to keep us amused with her subtle, biting wit, 
her hypodermic jabs at the expense of others whom, if we were to 
look in the mirror closely enough, we should recognize as ourselves 

. Or our next-door relations. 

This sort of thing must get tiresome after a while, and that it 
does weary Miss Parker is indicated by the pensively bored interview 
which she gave to the press on her birthday. She did not find life 
very funny, she confessed, and she seemed to prefer to talk about 
her husband, Alan Campbell, who is with the armed forces. 


Personally, I am not quite satisfied with that reported interview. 
I cannot help wondering if the «interviewer reported all that Miss 
Parker had to say, or if, possibly, she thought it was not worth while 
saying it to him. Somehow, I for one never did believe that life to 
her was so “amusing”; and in the face of all that is happening An the 
world and here in our own country at this moment, I feel quite certain 
that she finds it even less so now. But would the gentleman from the 
press understand? After all, he had been sent out to get a funny 
story from a “funny” lady on her fiftieth birthday, which, I suppose, 
is looked upon as a slightly comical occasion (I had one not so long 

ago, myself.) 

It is, I believe, nrediosty here that the tragedy of Dorothy Parker, 
the tragedy of any real humorist, comes in. The true, the great 
humorist like Mark Twain, when he is at his best and not merely 
trying to live up to his reputation, is never very far from tears, and 
He Who Slaps is an even sadder character than He Who Gets Slapped. 

The humorist in a bourgeois society is always and of necessity a 
misunderstood being, and Miss Parker had the handicap of starting 
with two strikes on her. Growing up with such playboys of the literary 
world as Alexander Woolcott, Christopher Morley, Will Cuppy and 
their kind, she was thrust upon a pedestal and told that she was 
funny—therefore, be funny; that was her place in the Manhattan and, 
later, in the Hollywood scheme of thfitigs. And Hollywood was her 
inevitable destination. \ 

But Dorothy Parker; in addition to a keen mind and a razor- 
edged wit, happened to be possessed of warm human sympathies and 
the quality of personal honesty. She also happened to be living in a 
great and tragic era, the era of Spain and Munich and the People’s 
War against Hitlerism. She might have gone on being merely the 
outstanding feminine wit of her day; but she found that she could 
not be witty about Franco and Spain, or Mussolini and Ethiopia, 
or Hitler and the Jews, And so, while continuing to earn her living 
by playing the part that was expected of her, she at thé same time, 
along with other Hollywood progressives, threw herself into the struggle 
for the Spanish people’s cause, for collective security against fascist 
aggression, for civil liberties and the rights of labor, etc. Her con- 
tributions to the fight for freedom and democracy have been many 
and valuable. 

Is it any wonder, then, if Dorothy Parker has something of what 
might be described as a “split personality”? And is it so surprising if 
she does not find life “funny” on this her fiftieth birthday? 


However, a writer of Dorothy Parker’s ability is bound to and 
an outlet somewhere, in her writing as well as in life. I belleve that 
Miss Parker found hers in one or two of her short stories, but above 
all in her really great story, “Big Blonde.” If you haven't read this, 
vou must get hold of it sometime, It is one of the best, most human 
storiés ever written about our American life of today. Already embodied 
in anthologies, it is, I am willing to wager, a tale that will live. 

Why do I like “Big Blonde” so well? I like it because it is a 
story about one of the little people, of the kind that O. Henry used 
to write about, of the kind that Thomas Bell writes about at the 
present time. The little people, the drab little people of earh, the 
forgotten people. And it is written neither with a Saroyan saccharinity 
nor with a Sinclair Lewis sneer, but with a deep tenderness and in- 
sight, with that understanding and compassion which are the hall- 
marks of great art. 

This, I am convinced, is the real Dorothy Parker, down under 
Dorothy Parker the “wit.” Is it strange if she was a bit sad on her 
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Jimmy Savos Always Been for the People: 


He and the Fascists Never Got ‘Along 
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By Beth » McHenry 

Jimmy Savo, the sad-faced pan- 
tominist whose great talent match- 
es a great heart, has always had 
friends among the little people of 
the world. 

So Jimmy Sa vo, the artist, tour- 
ing all Europe and not missing 
Italy, won the disfavor of the fas- 
cists repeatedly by consorting with 
the people and ignoring the hot- 
shots who had backed Mussolini 
and sent their country on the road 
to war. 

Jimmy Savo is one of the great 
number of Itallan-Americans who 
today are celebrating the Allied 
landings on the, reainiand of 
their parents’ country, 

Savo, who is currently drawing 
huge crowds to Cafe Society Up- 
town, is one of the sponsors of the 
Italian-American Unity Rally in 
Madison Square Garden Sept. 9. 
He's unsparing of his time and et- 
forts when victory is at stake. 

Savo, whom we interviewed at his 

apartment at 210 Central Park 
South the other day, is a middle- 
sized man with one of the kindest 
faces we've ever seen. The brown 
eyes are wide in a smooth-sha ven 
face and every now and again 
Jimmy smiles ever so gently and 
breaks into a quiet little song right 
in the middle of his conversation. 
It’s easy to see how much his art 
is a part of the man. 


SONG ABOUT NELLY 


Jimmy Savo broke into one of 
his quiet little songs while he was 
telling us about his old dog Nelly 
—a companion who shared his ups 
and downs for 20 years. Nelly was 
the friend who helped launch him 
on a theatrical career, sharing his 
spots at amateur night in the 
Bronx neighborhood theatres. 

Savo was one of five children in 
a family which esoaped death by 
not having had enough money to 
buy milk. That was when a supply 
of tainted milk took 20 child lives 
in their neighborhood, when Jimmy 
was a kid. N 


“But when we did have some- 
thing, it went fast,” Jimmy remin- 
isced. “When a turkey came our 
way for instance the bird was there 
fcr the folks all. around to share. 
We didn’t get much ourselves, but 
we had a lot of friendship to 
brighten our lives—and that’s as 
necessary as food, the way I look 
at it. And you can only have 
friendship in a free country.” 

Jimmy Savo entered the theat- 
rical world at the age of 13 when 
he carried his own props on a trip 
through New England. 


A MEMORABLE TRIP 


“I took the Pall River boat and 
my father was there at the dock, 
saying goodbye to me with a bag- 
ful of sandwiches,” he said. “I felt 
so lost I wanted to go over the side 
and swim back to shore, but I had 
my paper bags and billiard cues on 
board and I was afraid of losing 
them. That trip we met up with 
the worst storm in 70 years and I 
was worse than homesick by the 
time we reached Fall River.” 

Jimmy was a success more or less 
from the very start. He has the 
kind of appeal that's universal, 
mixing up laughter with heart stabs 
until the folks cry for more. 
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close companion and she is very 
appealing in her own right — a 
beautiful Italian born girl who 
wants freedom and independence 
for the people of Italy and “all the 
subject nations,” as she hastens 
to assure you. 


BECAME CASTLE FOLK 
Mrs. Savo and Jimmy spent one 


long summer in Italy not long be- 
fore that country went to war and 
their recollection of it is more 
tragic than funny, but it has its 
funny side too, For the Savos be- 
came the inhabitants of a Fifteenth 
Century castle, with bats for night- 
ly companions, and walls fifty feet 
thick separating themselves from 
the world outside. The castle be- 
came the possession of Mrs. Savo 
through some family connections 
and this young couple thought 
they’d try living in it for the ad- 
venture of the thing. 

“But when we got there, we 
could concern ourselves only with 
the plight of the 19 people who 
lived in the villege near the castle,” 
Jimmy explained. “You never saw 
folks with less to live on or for. 
Only one child in that little com- 
munity could read and write—and 
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as for eating—well, the first thing 
Nina and I did was to set up a 
big kitchen in that weird old castle 
and turn out big kettles of things 
to eat for the people and our- 
selves.” 

This was one of the things that 
got the fascists down on Jimmy 
Savo and his wife. A representa- 
tive of the fascist organization 
called on them and suggested they 
donate to the party instead of feed- 
ing the poor themselves. But the 
Sa vos didn’t think that 
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was such loves so much. 


a good idea and said 00. 

Now Jimmy continues ‘to speak 
his mind on things like fascism and 
he and his wife want a United Na- 
tions victory more than anything 
in this world. 

„We want to see all the people 
free and able to live like human 
peings should live,” said this talent- 
ed comedian whose whole career 
has been one of pleasing the peo- 
ple—the little people whom he 
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Playnquse, on Sept. 3, 1943. 


a play by one David S. Lifson, en- 
titled “Familiar Pattern.” They've 
learned the lines, rehearsed, de- 
signed and built scenery, tinkered 
with lights, paid rental fora thea- 
tre, paid for tickets, costumes, and 
advertising. And what’s it all about 
anyhow? 

Well, here’s what these misled 
theatre folk think the public wants 
to see: 

Sam Miller of the Bronx yearns to 
be a racket-busting lawyer. He's 
just a law student, however, who 
yields to temptation in the pleas- 
ing form of blonde Mildred Silver. 
They sin, and the wages of sin, are 
as might be expected potential 
parenthood, Sath takes Milly to an 
abortionist who demands more 
money than Sam can pay. There- 
upon Sam induces reluctant Milly 
to become his lawful wife. 

Whereupon Milly's parents fur- 
nish a flat for the young couple, 
make Sam's life miserable, induce 
him to be caught in an adulterous 
frame-up, refuse to permit their 
daughter to divorce him, arrest 
him for abandonment, and in gen- 
eral prove to the hilt that they are 
nasty, vindictive villains. 

As you perceive, this is an in- 
verted “East Lynn,” dressed up in 
fake Awake and Sing” dialogue, 
with bits from “Under the Gas 
Lights.“ The dialogue varies from 
fair English to atrocious dialect, 
‘the acting varies from atrocious 
hammy to fair characterizing. As 
for the Jewish poppa and momma 
—they are downright obnoxious. 

Perhaps the only excuse for pro- 
ducing this type is that they per- 
mit amateur and semi-professional 
players to exhibit their flair for the 
stage. A talent scout in the Province- 


: and 
Giffin, as his pal, Lou, is pleasing. 


THEATRE 


A Familiar Too Bad, for ‘Familiar Pattern” 
By Ralph Warner 


AMILIAR PATTERN, by David 8. Lifson, staged by John F. Grahame, settings by 
Sally Nusbaum, presented by Modern Play Productions, Inc., at the Provincetown 


Cities fall, continents are invaded, and black market 
gasoline is selling for $1 a gallon, yet earnest groups of 
stage-struck New Yorkers persist in producing plays which 
have nothing to do with the case. Modern Play Productions, 
Ine., has managed to round up a score or more of young and 
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“The City That 


A Terrific Documentary Film 


Stopped Hitler : 


It’s 


other war just as the Battle 


Eight Red Army cameramen and 
five Red Army soldiers who acted) 
as military attaches with the cam- 
era crews lost their lives filming 
this unbelievable Battle of the St. 
Louis of the Volga which resulted 
in the elimination of a vast Nazi 
army, the “scum of Hitler's Europa. 
and the capture of Field Marshal | 
Friedrich von Pauls, 
twitcher and fifteen monocled and 
overbearing generals who brought 
the Black Plague of Fascism to 
Soviet soil, resulted in the Nazi 
Gettysburg from which the Hitler- 
ites are still reeling backward day 
by day to their doom. } 

“The City That Stopped Hitler— 
Heroic Stalingrad,” a beautiful title, 
is being released in this country 
under the aegis cf Paramount. The 
film was photographed by camera- 
men of the Central Newsreel Stu- 
dios of Moscow, at the Stalingrad 
front. The American version has 
the benefit of a truly great com- 
mentary by screen - writer John 
Wexley and the superb voice of nar- 
rator Brian . The presence 
of this film on Broadway under 
American auspices is a tremendous 
screen event, an inspiration to the 
entire population. 

FEW FILMS COMPARE 


We have een few things on the 
screen to compare with “The City 
That Stopped Hitler.” 
Army cameramen rode in bombing 
planes, photographed » onrushing 
Nazis from inside tanks. They 
crouched in foxholes side by side 
with the soldiers. The grinding of 
cameras kept tune with the whist- 
ling of bullets. The camera crews 
used telescopic and periscopic, len- 
ses—something new—to take shots 
never before seen in any mayie. The 
camera work is miraculously clear 
in view of the continuous trembling 
of the earth under artillery and 
bomb action which made operating 
cameras difficult and hazardous. 
But with bullets and shells flying 


took scenes of struggles for a room 
in a building, a corner of a room. 
You actually see these shots on the 
screen. 
You see Nazi tanks blown up be- 
fore your eyes, photographed from 
a specially cut slit in the side of 
a Red Army tank. 
Stalingrad before the war is con- 
trasted with Stalingrad after be- 


old men and women. They’ve found ® 


Sept. 21. The play is being presented 


Albert and Mary Bein 
Produce New Play 


“Land of Fame,“ a new by 
Albert and Mary Bein, on an 
original story by Charles Pever and 
Mr. Bein, will have its World Pre- 
miere at the Belasco Theatre, West 


The “City That Stopped Hitler,” W sy i ee 


Herete Stalingrad. 


by David Platt 
here at last and it’s terrific—the Web ba of 
war films. “The City That Stopped Hitler—Heroic Stalingrad” 
towers above every other documentary film of this or any” 


every other battle since the beginning of time. 


the eye- | 


The Red 
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ing subjected aati Nazi planes 
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of Stalingrad towered above 
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and 20,009 srells an hour every day 
for days on end. Not a building 
intact. How could there be 
a single house with a roof 
in the. course of battle, b 
and houses frequently changed 
hands as often as ten or twelve 
times in as many hours. Was there 
ever a battle or a film like this? 
The’ November offensive that 
saved Stalingrad and the war 
shown in great detail. Tanks aré 
shown pulling snow sledges manned 
by Red Army soldiers with auto- 
matic rifles—a new weapon of war. 
We are introduced to Katusha, the 
Red Army’s amazing rocket- 
pelled automatic death gun 
played its role in the demoraliza- 
tion of the Nazis around 
All that is known about 
Katusha is what you see on thé 
screen and brother, that’s ty. 
Katusha is something out of th 
world. It put thousands of Nazis 
out of this world—7,200 Nazi dead 
in one afternoon. “Like locusts they 
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came. Like locusts they died.” - ‘ee 
RED CAVALRY CHARGES. | 
We see the charge of the Reck 
Cavalry about which so many fine | 
Soviet songs have been written, | 
throwing terror into every Nazi oe . 


heart or whatever it may 
called.“ One of the high points 
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mains of tortured prisoners of 
“new order” leads a Red Army sdl- 
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44th Street, on Tuesday avening, 


by Mr. Bein and Frederick Fox, the 
noted scenic designer, who is mak- 


„ ucers deserve our thanks 


BOSLEY OM: CROWTHER, N 


ing his debut as a produ 


The new play has itor its back - 
ground the Nazi in vasion of Greece. 
It concerns the valiant efforts of a 
band of guerillas to free their coun- 
try of its scourge and there winds 
throughout the play a moving love 
theme with the actors and actresses 
rising to great histrionic heights in 
this most powerful drama that tugs 
the heart of all freedom-loving peo- 
ple. 
Albert Bein will be remembered 
as the author of the Guggenheim 
Prize Play, “Let Freedom Ring.” 
and has also written two other 
Broadway successes, “Little Ol 
Boy” and “Heavenly Express.” Mary 
Bein has shared with her husband 
the writing of his latest play, whicr 
marks her introduction to the 
Broadway theatre. 

The cast of Land of Fame” is 
headed by Beatrice Straight, Whit- 
ford Kane, Norman Rose, Nya Gre- 
cia, Stephen Schnabel, Beatrice de 
Neergard, Royal Dana Tracy, 


Breaks a Record 


“Angel Street” breaks one more 
performance record this afternoon 
at the Golden when it passes the 
run of “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner,” which played 738 times in 
1939. At the end of today’s matinee, 
the most successful psychological 
drama in theatrical history will be 
739 performances old. 
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Thoughts on Labor Day 


HIS is the Labor Day when labor must 
make a full reckoning of its tole and 
its tasks. 

Looking backward, we can feel that labor 
has made progress. It is beginning to feel 
its oats, both economic and political. 

In the test of a war which is its own labor 
has not failed the nation. Its sinew and de- 
votion has made possible the greatest war 
production schedule of all time. To the 
ermed forces it has contributed plentifully of 
its sons. And organized labor has done it as 
a conscious and willful task, self-imposed 
with a full sense of responsibility. 

But labor does not rest content with its 
contribution to the war production program. 
It also exerts itself more in helping shape 
the national and foreign policies of the na- 
tion. It has begun to break loose, under the 
impact of the war, from the old and narrow 
concept that its function is only trade union- 
ism and that it must leave all else to the 
political and military experts. 


Particularly through the CIO, and also in 
growing measure in the AFL, labor has been 
doing more and more in the struggle against 
defeatism in and out of Congress and in the 
battle for a correct war strategy of the 


g8econd front. 


But looking ahead in the light of the 
critical present moment, it must be said 


* that the accomplishments of the past are 
. a an insufficient measure for the needs of the 


= — day. 

4 The weaknesses and hesitations of the 
S mmander-in-Chief in putting through a 
determined drive for a coalition victory can 
be traced in large measure to the still dis- 
united efforts of labor in the struggle 
against defeatism in and out of the labor 
movement. 

Particularly the most determined anti- 
fascists amongst labor must understand the 
great historic responsibility of the working 
class to defeat the pro-fascists and appeasers 
at home and seek a way out of the growing 
crisis of the anti-Hitler Coalition by 
strengthening that coalition through two- 
front war in Europe. 

More than any other force in the country, 
it is up to labor to guarantee joint victory 
and a peace of collaboration with our Allies. 
That can be done only if labor joins fully in 
the battle for the coalition, in the struggle 
for the immediate opening of the Western 
Front in Europe. 

Among the most pressing tasks is the one 
of forging unity with the trade union move- 
ments of Britain, the Soviet Union and 
Latin America. 

This is the Labor Day that counts. Se- 
phous thinking and action by labor are needed 


a 2 assure the complete destruction of the 


fuaseist tyranny and the future of our own 


| democracy 


AW and Caucuses 


A NNOUNCEMENT by Richard T. Leonard 
that he is a candidate against George 
for the post of secretary-treasurer of 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, will 
add fuel to the deplorable factional 
ation in the union. 

x Leonard opened his campaign with a 
baiting platform, indicating that he is 
ng the footsteps of men who once 
parly wrecked the UAW by the use of this 
a Mr. Addes has held the post since the 
1 and bee: ae it rise from 
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a membership of 25,000 to more than a 
million today. Like President R. J. Thomas, 
Addes has been consistent in his support of 
the war effort and the policies of the CIO. 

The issues before the union which is such 
a vital force in war production, do not re- 
volve around personalities, but on what the 
convention can do at this fateful hour to 
further the war against the Axis and to 
advance the interests of labor generally. 
This is how the overwhelming majority of 
the members feel. 

This sentiment was well expressed by the 
executive board of the large Local 155 of 
Detroit, in a letter to Addes and Leonard, 
which we published Friday, announcing 
that the union’s delegates were instructed 
to stay away from both caucuses or “blocs.” 
The local points out that only such a policy 
will help the win-the-war forces in both con- 
testing caucuses to unite upon CIO policy 


and isolate the destructive minority groups 


who have wormed themselves into both. 

The Ford Local, largest of all, in a resolu- 
tion commits its delegation against faction- 
alism and for constructive unity. The Ford 
Local condemns red-baiting, Jew-baiting, 
Negro-baiting, Catholic-baiting or other like 
efforts to divide the membership. 

The UAW membership will applaud such 
a stand. The scourge of factionalism has 
already eaten far too much into the great 
union. Caucus lines have only opened the 
door to the subversive disruptive groups that 
have made the automotive industry their 
concentration center. The convention should 
express the united will of the membership 
and repudiate all those who would divert 
the UAW from its win-the-war course. 


Meany's Broadcast 


E American of good will could be 
pleased with the broadcast last week by 
George Meany, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Meany spoke for post-war interna- 
tional cooperation. He pleaded for such co- 
operation as essential to “make sure that 
this war will not be followed by another war 
25 years from now.” 

These words of the AFL secretary are 
good. They stress a matter which needs to 
be stressed. It is upon the closer working 
together of the United Nations in the mak- 
ing and maintenance of the peace that a just 
and stable state of world affairs depends. 
Particularly is the continued united action 
of the three larger members of the coalition 
requisite for that result. | 

Such post-war cooperation will be fur- 
thered, of course, in no more effective way 
than through the international working to- 
gether of the trade union movements of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. But if this international trade union 
unity is imperative for the post-war world, 
how much more urgent is it in the present 
hour of crisis! The joined hands of the 
British, Soviet and American trade union 
movements would hasten the day of victory, 
would shorten the war, would lead to the 
bringing about of all those desired conditions 
which are the prerequisites for a stable and 
just peace. 


The American Federation of Labor, of 


which Mr. Meany is a prominent official, has 
proved to be a stu block to the crea- 
tion of that international trade, union unity 
which could speed the defeat of Hitler. We 
trust that AFL affiliates will take the words 
uttered by Meany last week and make use 
of them oleae ore * Sone 
in AFL policy. * 
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Hen Hopkins Timetable 


by James S. Allen 


A= HOPKINS, the closest 

adviser of the President, pre- 
sents his timetable for the war in 
the October issue of The American 
Magazine. His article is entitled 
“We Can Win 


in 1945.” The 5 
titl 1 edi- 
ately Seale World 


the book by 
Max Werner, 
the military 
expert, which 
is called “We 


1943.” In fact, 


ticle is devoted 
to answering 
those who, like 
Werner, think we can win, at least 
against Germany, this year. 


che Presidential adviser builds 
his case upon two main arguments. 
The first is that Germany and 
Japan have all the manpower, re- 
sources and positions necessary to 
put up a long and hard fight. The 
second is that we, meaning the 
United States, have shortages in 
manpower and raw materials and 
that we have great difficulties in 
carrying the war to the enemy over 
vast ocean expanses. 

I do not want to give a detailed 
refutation of Hopkins’ contentions. 
It ig relatively easy to demonstrate 
that it is not the Axis but the 
United Nations which today enjoys 
a great superiority of manpower 
and resources ard. strategic initi- 
ative for the attack. 


| is more profitable by far to in- 

quire why Harry Hopkins rushes 
to print with. the illuminating 
slogan “We Can Win in 1945” when 
the main question before the gov- 
ernments and peoples of the anti- 
Hitler Coalition is how to bring 
Hitler Germany to its knees in 1943. 


It does not take an expert in the 
art of political propaganda to un- 
derstand that the appearance of 
Hopkins’ article in a widely circu- 
lated magazine at this time has 
something to do with the official 
perspectives advanced at Quebec. 
It would be impolitic and improper 
to attribute Hokpins’ views to the 
‘official family. But it is not alto- 
gether ifpracticable to take his 
views as representing something 
more than Harry Hopkins’. 

“Harry the Hop” can draw a 
plausible picture for 1945 only by 
omitting the most important fact 
of all. He has gone out of his way 
to seek out all our. difficulties, only 
to fail to mention our greatest 
asset. 

Reading him you might come to 
the conclusion that we were in a 
coalition-less war. He says that 
Germany has suffered 3,000,000 
permanent casualties on the Soviet 
front, but the main conclusion he 
draws from this is that the Axis 


\ 


“still holds the military champion- 
ship of the world.” 

In fact, the successes of the Red 
Army lead him not to joyous and 
positive conclusions but to very 
dire and ominous warnings. “Rus- 
sia, the keystone of the war, is still 
fighting grimly,” he writes. “If we 
lose her, I do not believe for a mo- 
ment that we will lose the war, 
but I would change my prediction 
about the time of victory.” 


7 say the least, this a passive 
approach to thé problem of vic- 


_ tory, the problem of seizing the 


opportunity offered by the Soviet 
successes to cut short the war by 
striking coordinated decisive blows 
at Hitler Germany. 

But Hopkins does more. He con- 


centrates attention upon a pure 


speculation, completely unfounded, 
that “we may lose Russia.” 

He cannot mean that we will lose 
her as an ally through. the defeat 
of the Red Army. As he rather 
despondently admits we can count 
the number of our men involved 
in fighting by the thousands, while 
in Russia they are counted by the 
millions. He is aware that “Sicily 
was not a major front,” that we 
cannot win by airpower alone and 
that we must have an army in 
France before we can be assured 
of victory. 

So it turns out that it is the 
Soviet Union which is fully in- 
volved in the war, while our armies 
are just beginning to get involved 
along the periphery. Thus, it seems 
rather queer to be talking about 
“losing Russia” when the main 
question for us still remains to get 
fully into the war alongside the 
Soviet Union. 

„ * * 

WOULD like to think that the 

gloom of Harry Hopkins arises 
from how little we have yet done 
in comparison to the Soviet effort. 
It is possible to feel ashamed about 
it, but there is no need to be 
despondent. For that failing can 
be remedied very easily. 

The keyhole in Hopkins’ reason- 
ing is revealed by his general for- 
mula that we can defeat both Ger- 
many and Japan by the end ot 1945. 
But he gives no clue as to whether 
he thinks Japan or Germany should 
or can be defeated first. Somehow 
he manages to evade entirely the 
gceat consideration of the war: 
coalition warfare and the second 
front in Europe. 

Naturally, without coalition war- 
fare it will be a long war. 

That, too, is a relative term. 
Hopkins believes that a short war 
would end by the autumn of 1945 
afid that a long war would last 
until 1948 or 1949. 

But the war is already a long 


war, now in the fall of 1943, be- 


cause we are dragging it along 
instead of using the means at hand 
for bringing it to a conclusion in 


the decisive European phase this 


year. 

And without taking advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the 
fact that we are one of a mighty 
Coalition we cannot make a short 
war. When I hear anyone who 
professes to talk with authority on 
the war evading, blurring over, or 
distorting the question of the Co- 
alition and the second front I know 
that he is a proponent of a long 


war. 

It means that he is fighting for 
something else than the speedy de- 
struction of the Hitler tyranny and 
the whole Axis, for something which 
to him is more important than a 


‘(Coalition victory. 


It may also mean that he has 
become paralyzed and immobilized 
by the emergence of great historic 
problems, the solution of which 
raises great Sears and ‘doubts. 


is so easy to 2 and but“ 
one’s way out of decisive and 
historically necessary action. It is 
much easier to postpone the deed 
in the vain hope that events may 
no longer make it necessary than 
to use the deed to detérmine the 
course of events. 
It is hard to believe that wach 
a high-placed adviser should suffer 
from the paralysis of indecision. 


But that sometimes happens to a 


whole group and a whole class— 
sometimes it is fatal, at other times 
it is merely a passing stroke. 

-I do not profess to know what 
the real situation is with respect 
to Harry Hopkins. 

But it does seem to me that our 
Commander-in-Chief might need 
new advisers. 

And I can think of no better 
place for them to come from than 
from the heart of the American 
people. Millions of advisers, co- 
ealesced and made articulate by the 
willful action of the most deter- 
mined anti-fascists among labor, 
can offer some very worthwhile ad- 
vice which the Commander-in- 
Chief certainly can ill afford to 
ignore. 


* * © 
THE FUND DRIVE 
‘ Previous tal $81.00 
I. X., Break, N. Fisch dee 5.00 


J. D., New Bedford, Mass. 5.00 
Earl Robinson, ; 
— Hills, Cal....... 7.13 


Total ee Sta ces kas 22 998.13 

We expect much more from our 
readers. Thevefore, we extend the 
competition until Saturday, Sept. 
II, at which time the person who 
has donated the highest sum will 
be entitled to the first issue of. 
The People’s War, organ ot the 
Indian Communists, and the second 
highest will receive the first issue 
of the London Daily Worker. In 
addition, a copy of the London 
Daily Worker will be given for 
every $5.00 donation. As of Satur- 


day, Sept. 4, $7.13 holds first place. 


Letters 


‘We Must Avenge Them’ 


Hillside, N. J. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Several weeks ago a resident of 
Newark received four letters from 
his Russian relatives who now live 
in a small city in Siberia. They 
were among the few to ape from 
German-occupied areas\of the 
Ukraine. I was fortunate enough to 
secure the letters and have them 
translated into English. I have 
taken excerpts from all four of the 
letters. 

“We ran away from Jitomir and 
did not fall into the hands of the 
man-eating wild animals—the Fas- 
cists. When the time came to flee 
we left all behind, but one suitcase 
with some clothes. 

“Our parents were too old to 
come with us and fell victims to 
the bandits. Oh, my dear ones, if 
you only knew of Hitler’s decrees— 
to be strict with the conquered 
peoples and especially the Jews. We 
must avenge them, avenge them. 
We must not lay down our tools, we 
here and you there. 

“My husband’s brothers have been 
at the front since the very first day. 
Both are captains and have been 
awarded medals for bravery. My 
husband is ill, but if he is needed 
he will go, sick as he is. 

“The combination of courage and 
bitterness against the enemy is as 
strong among the men as the wom- 
en. Thanks to our rmment and 
to our father, Stalin, we are safe 
and well provided with work. Those 
Nazi murderers robbed us even of 


from Our Readers 


The opinions expressed in 
these letters are those of the 
readers and not of the paper. 
We welcome letters from our 
readers and their friends on 
subjects of current interest. To 
facilitate the printing of as 
many letiers as possible, and to 
allow for the freest discussion, 
please limit letters to 300 words. 


and we feel proud and happy to be 
in such good company. Here’s 
jwishing your Press Drive complete 
success, 

M. STRONG. 


en No. 1 Job 
Chicago, III. 
etter, Daily Worker: 

In a recent issue of the Packing- 
house Worker, official newspaper of 
the Packinghouse Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee; a list of all 
the Congressmen d how they 
voted on issues affecting labor. 

I would like to see every labor 
union in America publish a similar 
list in their paper and concentrate 


on getting men to Congress who, 


will represent labor. Seeing the 
voting records of all the Congress- 
men certainly emphasizes that there 
is a great need for a thorough clean 
sweep in the halls of Congress. 

In an earlier issue of this same 
paper these same Congressmen 
were referred to as “Minus Men” 
and I believe a good political slo- 
gan could be made about these 
“Minus Men.” 

The time is overdue for labor as 


I Joined the 
Communist Party 

New York. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The articles in the Aug. 29 edi- 
tion of The Worker, by the Rev. 
Eliot White, and Mrs. Mabel R. 
White, made me happy indeed. I 
want to congratulate The Worker 
for bringing to its public, through 
these articles the simple, but shock- 
ing fact that “Communism main- 
tains the teachings of the Bible.” 

For a number of years I was a 
religious worker—a missionary here 
in New York, working for the largest 
Mission Board of its kind in the 
country. When I started to think 
about Communism, and little by 
little to agree with its tenets, I be- 


gan to realize that Communists 


that I would like to meet some of 
these people, and find out more 
about them, and so I enroleld for 
a course in the Principles of Com- 
munism at the Workers’ School. 


I fear that I overwhelmed my in- 


were answered. There was one 


membership in the Communist 


and State Department 
in the Aug. 26th issue. It was a 
clear estimate of the forces at 
The thing that really sticks out 
and hits you in the eye these days 
is the gulf that exists between our 
military victories and the con- 
fusion” emanates from the 
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join AFL Asks 
Post in War Effort 


(Allied Labor News) 

QUEBEC, Sept. 5—The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada (AFL), meeting here this week at 
its 59th annual convention, demanded the replace- 
hent of Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell and 
called on the federal government to accord labor a 
partnership in the prosecution of the war, 

The convention, attended by 500 delegates repre- 
senting more than 250,000 unionists, urged the es- 
tablishment of a federal labor code guaranteeing 
collective bargaining rights, unfreezing of substand - 
ard wages and outlawing of company unions,~ 

In the interests of Canadian war unity, the con- 
vention demanded federal action to remedy low 
wages in the French-Canadian province of Quebec, 
charging that “fifth column forces are exploiting 
the economic grievances of the French-Canadians in 
an attempt to create divisions between French and 
English Canadians.” Full support was 
pledged to Quebec unions in their efforts to or- 
ganize French-Canadian workers. 

HITS GOVERNMENT LABOR DEPARTMENT 


During the past year the TLOC executive has 
sought to cooperate with the government but has been 
repeatedly rebuffed, Percy Bengough, acting — 
president, told the convention. 

He accused the labor department of favoring com- 
pany unions, charged that the war boards and com- 
missions created by the government are dominated, 
by industrial and financial magnates, and declared: 
“Cooperation between labor and the:government must 
come through government recognition of labor’s role 
in the war.” 

Replying to an invitation to attend the convention, 
Labor Minister Mitchell wired that “he was unable 
to come.” John Bruce, of the Plumbers and Steam- 


_ fitters, said: “He lacks the intestinal fortitude to come 


before the convention.” ; 


A standing ovation was accorded to J. L. Cohen, 
labor representative on the War Labor Board. In a 
strong speech, Cohen stated he had decided to refuse 
to sit on controversia] cases before the Board =e 
government policy was clarified. 


He said he had agreed to join the Board on the 
understanding that it would have the job of cor- 
recting “basically unsound and most injurious” federal 
labor policies. 


During the Board's recent inquiry into labor rela- 
tions in Canada it became apparent, he said, that 
the government was reluctant to take the public into 
its confidence and that “we would be obliged fo dis- 
agree sharply with existing labor legislation and ex- 
isting labor policy.” 
| ©ondemning the e for its delay in mak- 
ing public his report as well as the majority report 
on the labor board’s inquiry, he declared: “The time 
is gone when Canadian labor can merely invite the 
government to accept the assistance. Labor now must 


demand a revision of labor policy with every force 


and weapon it possesses, short of interruption of pro- 
duction.” 
URGED ALLIED LABOR UNITY 


A resolution urging international labor unity and 
calling for the Trades and Labor Congress to affiliate 
to the Anglo-Soviet trade union committee will be 
voted upon later in the week. 

N. James, British Trades Union Congress fraternal 
delegate, told the convention that “the question of 
the desirability of extending the Anglo-Soviet com- 
mittee to embrace other trade union movements is 
under consideration. In the domain of international 
trade unionism our most arduous task and in many 
respects our most important task, has been the cul- 
tivation of common ground between ourselves and 
our colleagues in Canada and the United States 
through the Anglo-American trade union committee.” 

A. Zander, AFL fraternal delegate, warned against 
those “who would like to police the post-war world 
against Britain, the new Russia and the new China” 
and declared: Isolationism must be rooted out for- 
ever. It is most regrettable that organized labor has 
had to devote some of its energies to defensive strug- 
gle against those forces of reaction which have at- 
tempted to use the war situation to destroy the labor 
movement.” 


* 


5 Years Ago Today 
In the Daily Worker 


SEPT. 6, 1938 


BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND. — British soldiers in the 
Ebro trenches today appealed to the Trades Union 
Congress, which opened here today, to help save 
humanity from world wars. 


They sent a communication declaring: “Your great 
Congress, truly known as the Parliament of Labor, 
can play a great part to force Chamberlain to grant 
the Spanish government the right to buy arms and 
to lift the blockade of Spanish Republican ports.” 


MUSCOW.—The friendship of China and the Soviet 
Union is based on the “common striving of both 
countries to bring happiness to all humanity.” 
Yan Tse, new Chinese Ambassador to the U. S. S. R. 
declared today, in a statement to the Soviet 
He said, in part. “What is most significant is that 
all these successes—pclitical, economic and cultural 
upbuilding—have been won without any outside 
help, thanks exclusively to the persistent and un- 
yielding spirit of the Soviet people, who under the 
brilliant leadership of their leaders, Lenin and 
Stalin, are creating a new culture and a new life 
which formerly could only be dreamed of.” 


Daily Worker 
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